aaa Global Interdependence, 
1960-Present 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY| Advances in science and technology have changed 


the lives of people around the globe. Improved communications and transportation 
have allowed goods, services, and ideas to move rapidly. 
Geography How does this map illustrate the idea of global interdependence? 24 


CULTURAL INTERACTION | Inventions and innovations have brought the nations of 


the world closer and exposed people to other cultures. Cultures are now blending 
ideas and customs much faster than before. 

Geography Which countries in the Western Hemisphere are major destinations 
for immigrants? 


Since World War II, nations have worked to expand trade and 
commerce in world markets. Changes in technology have blurred national boundaries 
and created a global market. 

Geography What do most countries with a net migration rate above 

3.0 have in common economically? 


POWER AND AUTHORITY | Since the end of World War II, nations have adopted 


collective efforts to ensure their security. One of the greatest challenges in 
maintaining global security is international terrorism. 

Geography What do most countries with a net migration rate above 
3.0 have in common politically? 


eEdition “D 
Interactive Maps Go to classzone.com for: 
Interactive Visuals Research Links Maps 
Interactive Primary Sources Internet Activities Test Practice 
©) VIDEO Patterns of Interaction: Primary Sources Current Events 
The United States and Chapter Quiz 
the World 
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125 1968 1975 
“( @ Many nations sign the Nuclear Helsinki Accords 
As C , : : 
Sod) Non-Proliferation Treaty. (atomic support human 


energy symbol) rights. 


1972 

U.S. and Soviet Union agree to joint space venture. 

Terrorists carry out attack at the Summer Olympic 
games in Munich. (masked terrorist in Munich) } 
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Tropic of Cancer 
PACIFIC 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN 


Net Migration Rate* 
GS 3.01 and greater 

(5) 0.01 to 3.0 

E70 

-0.01 to -3.0 

GN -3.01 and greater 
SOUTHERN Source: CIA World Factbook, 2002 


OCEAN *The difference between the number 
of persons entering and leaving a country 
during the year per 1,000 population. 
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1983 
French research 
scientists isolate 
the AIDS virus. 


1986 1995 
Accident takes place at World Trade 
Soviet nuclear power Organization 
plant in Chernobyl. is set up. 


2007 
NASA space shuttle 

makes 23rd mission to 
International Space Station. 


1981 
U.S. carries 

out first space 
shuttle flight. ® 


2001 2003 
UN issues the Declaration of Commitment Human Genome 
on HIV/AIDS. Terrorists launch attacks in | Project is completed. 
New York and Washington, D.C. 
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Tite ele 


with 
History 


You have just seen a television program recapping some recent news events. 
You are surprised at the number of stories that involve the United States and 
other countries. You begin to think about how events in such distant places as 
China and Iraq can affect life in your own country. 


Vv War in Iraq, 2003 v Mapping the Human Genome 


A Homeland Security Alert ’ y , 
A Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome in China 


EXAMINING ¢he ISSUES 


How do the events shown in the photographs illustrate the 
political interdependence of different nations? 


What do these events tell you about scientific and cultural 
interdependence among nations? 


As a class, discuss these questions. Remember what you have 
learned about the recent history of nations in different regions 
of the world. Try to think of reasons that nations are becoming 
increasingly dependent on one another. As you read this chapter, 
look for examples of economic, political, and cultural 
interdependence among the nations of the world. 
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quality of life. 


The Impact of 


Science and Technology 
____wainipea | __way rmarrers wow | _rerms a names _| 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY Advances in science and * International « cloning 
Advances in technology after technology affect the lives of Space Station ~¢ green 
World War II led to increased people around the world. * Internet revolution 
global interaction and improved * genetic 

engineering 


SETTING THE STAGE Beginning in the late 1950s, the United States and the 
Soviet Union competed in the exploration of space. The Soviets launched Earth’s 
first artificial satellite and put the first human in orbit around the planet. By the 
late 1960s, however, the United States had surpassed the Soviets. U.S. astronauts 
landed on the moon in 1969. The heavy emphasis on science and technology that 
the space race required led to the development of products that changed life for 
people across the globe. 


Exploring the Solar System and Beyond 

In its early years, competition between the United States and the Soviet Union in 
the space race was intense. Eventually, however, space exploration became one 
of the world’s first and most successful arenas for cooperation between U.S. and 
Soviet scientists. 


Cooperation in Space In 1972, years before the end of the Cold War, the United 
States and Soviet space programs began work on a cooperative project—the dock- 
ing of U.S. and Soviet spacecraft in orbit. This goal was achieved on July 17, 
1975, when spacecraft from the two countries docked some 140 miles above 
Earth. Television viewers across the globe watched as the hatch between the space 
vehicles opened and crews from Earth’s fiercest rival countries greeted each other. 

This first cooperative venture in space between the United States and the 
Soviet Union was an isolated event. People from different countries, however, 
continued to work together to explore space. The Soviets were the first to send 
an international crew into space. The crew of Soyuz 28, which orbited Earth in 
1978, included a Czech cosmonaut. Since the mid-1980s, crews on United States 
space shuttle flights have included astronauts from Saudi Arabia, France, 
Germany, Canada, Italy, Japan, Israel, and Mexico. (Space shuttles are larger 
than other spacecraft and are reusable.) Shuttle missions put crews in orbit 
around Earth to accomplish a variety of scientific and technological tasks. 

The space shuttle is being used in the most ambitious cooperative space ven- 
ture. The project, sponsored by the United States, Russia, and 14 other nations, 
involves the building of the International Space Station (ISS). Since 1998, 
U.S. shuttles and Russian spacecraft have transported sections of the ISS to be 
assembled in space. By the time it is completed in 2010, the ISS will cover an area 


TAKING NOTES 
Recognizing Effects Use 
a chart to list the effects 
of scientific and 
technological 
developments. 


Developments 
Communications 


Health and 
Medicine 


Green 
Revolution 
J 
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A This view of the 
ISS was taken from 
the space shuttle 
Endeavor. 
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larger than a football field and house a crew of six. Since October 2000, smaller crews 
have been working aboard the ISS. Through 2006, they had conducted hundreds of 
experiments. 


Exploring the Universe Unmanned space probes have been used to study the far- 
ther reaches of the solar system. The Soviet Venera spacecraft in the 1970s and the 
US. probe Magellan in 1990 provided in-depth information about Venus. On a 12- 
year journey that began in 1977, the U.S. Voyager 2 sent dazzling pictures of Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune back to Earth. Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have shown particular interest in the planet Mars. The United States probe 
Pathfinder, which landed on Mars in 1997, provided spectacular results. 

In 1990, the U.S. space agency, NASA, and the European space agency, ESA, 
worked together to develop and launch the Hubble Space Telescope. Nearly twenty 
years later, this orbiting telescope continues to observe and send back images of 
objects in the most remote regions of the universe. Any astronomer in the world 
can submit a research request, and all data is released to the public. 


Expanding Global Communications 


Since the 1960s, artificial satellites launched into orbit around Earth have aided 
worldwide communications. With satellite communication, the world has been 
gradually transformed into a global village. Today, political and cultural events 
occurring in one part of the world often are witnessed live by people thousands of 
miles away. This linking of the globe through worldwide communications is made 
possible by the miniaturization of the computer. 


Smaller, More Powerful Computers In the 1940s, when computers first came 
into use, they took up a huge room. The computer required fans or an elaborate air- 
conditioning system to cool the vacuum tubes that powered its operations. In the 
years since then, however, the circuitry that runs the computer has been miniatur- 
ized and made more powerful. This change is due, in part, to the space program, 
for which equipment had to be downsized to fit into tiny space 
capsules. Silicon chips replaced the bulky vacuum tubes used ear- 
lier. Smaller than contact lenses, silicon chips hold millions of 
microscopic circuits. 

Following this development, industries began to use computers 
and silicon chips to run assembly lines. Today a variety of con- 
sumer products such as microwave ovens, telephones, keyboard 
instruments, and cars use computers and chips. Computers have 
become essential in most offices, and millions of people around 
the globe have computers in their homes. 


aMAINIDEA | 
Hypothesizing 
A) Why might rival 
nations cooperate 
in space activities 
but not on Earth? 


v Some 


computers are 
so small that 
they can be held 
in the hand. 


Access to the Internet, 2007 


Internet Users Worldwide Some Major Internet Nations 
100 


Africa 33.54 million 
Asia and the Pacific 455.55 million 
Europe 321.85 million 
Middle East 19.53 million 
North America 232.65 million 
Latin America 109.96 million 


80 


Online 
bh Oo 
Clk) 


Percentage of Population 
N 
fo) 


fo) 


Worldwide 6,574.66 million Japan United Canada Australia China Great Germany Italy France Spain 
States Britain 


Source: Internet World Stats Source: Internet World Stats 


SKILLBUILDER: Interpreting Charts and Graphs 

1. Comparing In which world region do most Internet users live? 

2. Drawing Conclusions How would you describe most of the nations with large percentages 
of their populations online? 


Communications Networks Starting in the 1990s, businesses and individuals 
began using the Internet. The Internet is the voluntary linkage of computer net- 
works around the world. It began in the late 1960s as a method of linking scientists 
so they could exchange information about research. Through telephone-line links, 
business and personal computers can be hooked up with computer networks. These 
networks allow users to communicate with people across the nation and around the 
world. Between 1995 and late 2002, the number of worldwide Internet users soared 
from 26 million to more than 600 million. 

smaIN IDEAS Conducting business on the Internet has become a way of life for many. The 


Summarizing Internet, along with fax machines, transmits information electronically to remote 
e ee locations. Both paved the way for home offices and telecommuting—working at 
recently changed home using a computer connected to a business network. Once again, as it has 
the workplace? many times in the past, technology has changed how and where people work. 8) 


Transforming Human Life 


Advances with computers and communications networks have transformed not only 
the ways people work but lifestyles as well. Technological progress in the sciences, 
medicine, and agriculture has improved the quality of the lives of millions of people. 


Health and Medicine Before World War II, surgeons seldom performed operations 
on sensitive areas such as the eye or the brain. However, in the 1960s and 1970s, 
new technologies, such as more powerful microscopes, the laser, and ultrasound, 
were developed. Many of these technologies advanced surgical techniques. 

Advances in medical imaging also helped to improve health care. Using data 
provided by CAT scans and MRI techniques, doctors can build three-dimensional 
images of different organs or regions of the body. Doctors use these images to 
diagnose injuries, detect tumors, or collect other medical information. 

In the 1980s, genetics, the study of heredity through research on genes, became 
a fast-growing field of science. Found in the cells of all organisms, genes are 
hereditary units that cause specific traits, such as eye color, in every living organ- 
ism. Technology allowed scientists to isolate and examine individual genes that are 
responsible for different traits. Through genetic engineering, scientists were able 
to introduce new genes into an organism to give that organism new traits. 

Another aspect of genetic engineering is cloning. This is the creation of identi- 
cal copies of DNA, the chemical chains of genes that determine heredity. Cloning 
actually allows scientists to reproduce both plants and animals that are identical to 
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Social History 


Molecular Medicine 

In 2003, scientists employed on the 
Human Genome Project completed 
work on a map of the thousands of 
genes contained in DNA—human 
genetic material. The information 
provided by this map has helped in 
the development of a new field of 
medicine. Called “molecular 
medicine,” it focuses on how genetic 
diseases develop and progress. 

Researchers in molecular medicine 
are working to identify the genes that 
cause various diseases. This will help 
in detecting diseases in their early 
stages of development. Another area 
of interest to researchers is gene 
therapy. This involves replacing a 
patient's diseased genes with normal 
ones. The ultimate aim of workers in 
this field is to create “designer drugs” 
based on a person’s genetic makeup. 


a 


existing plants and animals. The application of genetics 
research to everyday life has led to many breakthroughs, 
especially in agriculture. 


The Green Revolution In the 1960s, agricultural scientists 
around the world started a campaign known as the green 


revolution. It was an attempt to increase food production 


worldwide. Scientists promoted the use of fertilizers, pesti- 
cides, and high-yield, disease-resistant strains of a variety of 
crops. The green revolution helped avert famine and 
increase crop yields in many parts of the world. 

However, the green revolution had its negative side. 
Fertilizers and pesticides often contain dangerous chemicals 
that may cause cancer and pollute the environment. Also, 
the cost of the chemicals and the equipment to harvest more 
crops was far too expensive for an average peasant farmer. 
Consequently, owners of small farms received little benefit 
from the advances in agriculture. In some cases, farmers 
were forced off the land by larger agricultural businesses. 

Advances in genetics research seem to be helping to fulfill 
some of the goals of the green revolution. In this new “gene 
revolution,” resistance to pests is bred into plant strains, 
reducing the need for pesticides. Plants being bred to tolerate 
poor soil conditions also reduce the need for fertilizers. The 
gene revolution involves some risks, including the accidental 


creation of disease-causing organisms. However, the revolution holds great promise 
for increasing food production in a world with an expanding population. © 
Science and technology have changed the lives of millions of people. What peo- 
ple produce and even their jobs have changed. These changes have altered the 
economies of nations. Not only have nations become linked through communica- 
tions networks but they are also linked in a global economic network, as you will 


see in Section 2. 


TERMS & NAMES 1. For each term or name, write a sentence explaining its significance. 


¢ International Space Station 


USING YOUR NOTES 

2. Which of the three develop- 
ments do you think has had 
the greatest global effect? 
Why? 


¢ Internet 


MAIN IDEAS 


3. How does the development of | 6. MAKING INFERENCES Why do you think that space 
the International Space Station exploration became an arena for cooperation between 


show that space exploration 


* genetic engineering ¢ cloning 


CRITICAL THINKING & WRITING 


the Soviet Union and the United States? 


* green revolution 


aMAINIDEA 
Recognizing 
Effects 

© What are some 
of the positive and 
negative effects of 
genetic engineering? 


has become a cooperative 7. HYPOTHESIZING How do you think the Internet will affect 


Developments | Effects 
cc aa 


Health and 
Medicine 
Green 
Revolution 


endeavor? 


. How has the development of 
the computer and the Internet 
changed the way people work? 

. What areas of medicine have 


benefited from scientific and 
technological developments? 


Ceo) ere te) CREATING A GRAPH 


Conduct research into how people use the Internet. Use your findings to 


construct a graph showing the most common Internet activities. 
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the world of work in the future? 


. FORMING AND SUPPORTING OPINIONS Is there a limit to 


how far cloning should go? Why or why not? 


. WRITING ACTIVITY | SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY | Use 


encyclopedia yearbooks and science magazines to identify 
a technological advance made in the last year. Write a brief 
report on the impact this advance has had on daily life. 


Every individual is affected by * developed 

the global economy and the nation 

environment. 
* global economy 


SETTING THE STAGE At the end of World War I, much of Europe and Asia lay 
in ruins, with many of the major cities leveled by bombing. The devastation of the 
war was immense. However, with aid from the United States, the economies of 
Western European nations and Japan began expanding rapidly within a decade. 
Their growth continued for half a century, long after the United States ceased sup- 
plying aid. Advances in science and technology contributed significantly to this 
ongoing economic growth. 


Technology Revolutionizes the World’s Economy 
In both Asia and the Western world, an explosion in scientific knowledge 
prompted great progress that quickly led to new industries. A prime example was 
plastics. In the 1950s, a process to develop plastics from petroleum at low pres- 
sures and low temperatures was perfected. Within a few years, industries made a 
host of products easily and cheaply out of plastics. Other technological advances 
have also changed industrial processes, lowered costs, and increased the quality 
or the speed of production. For example, robotic arms on automobile assembly 
lines made possible the fast and safe manufacture of high-quality cars. 


Information Industries Change Economies Technological advances in manu- 
facturing reduced the need for factory workers. But in other areas of the econ- 
omy, new demands were emerging. Computerization and communications 
advances changed the processing of information. By the 1980s, people could 
transmit information quickly and cheaply. Information industries such as finan- 
cial services, insurance, market research, and communications services boomed. 
Those industries depended on “knowledge workers,” or people whose jobs focus 
on working with information. 


The Effects of New Economies In the postwar era, the expansion of the world’s 
economies led to an increase in the production of goods and services so that many 
nations benefited. The economic base of some nations shifted. Manufacturing 
jobs began to move out of developed nations, those nations with the industrial- 
ization, transportation, and business facilities for advanced production of manu- 
factured goods. The jobs moved to emerging nations, those in the process of 
becoming industrialized. Emerging nations became prime locations for new man- 
ufacturing operations. Some economists believe these areas were chosen because 


Global Economic Development 


ECONOMICS The economies of 
the world’s nations are so tightly 
linked that the actions of one 
nation affect others. 


* free trade 
* ozone layer 
* emerging nation ¢ sustainable 
growth 


TAKING NOTES 


Categorizing Use a web 
diagram to identify the 
forces that have shaped 
the global economy. 


NX 


/ Forces that share 
NK global lee 
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— 
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they had many eager workers whose skills fit manufacturing-type jobs. Also, these 
workers would work for less money than those in developed nations. 
On the other hand, information industries that required better-educated workers 
multiplied in the economies of developed nations. Thus the changes brought by 
technology then changed the workplace of both developed and emerging nations. 


Economic Globalization 

Economies in different parts of the world have been linked for centuries through 
trade and through national policies, such as colonialism. However, a true global econ- 
omy did not begin to take shape until well into the second half of the 1800s. The 
global economy includes all the financial interactions—among people, businesses, 
and governments—that cross international borders. In recent decades, several factors 
hastened the process of globalization. Huge cargo ships could inexpensively carry 
enormous supplies of fuels and other goods from one part of the world to another. 


Telephone and computer linkages made global financial transactions quick and easy. 
In addition, multinational corporations developed around the world. A) 


Multinational 
Corporations, 2002 


Based on a comparison of revenues with 
GDP, some of the top multinationals 
have economies bigger than those of 
several countries. 
MULTINATIONALS 
REVENUE (in billions) 


Exxon Mobil 
$205 


COUNTRY’S 
GDP (in billions) 


General Motors 
$187 


BP and Shell 
$179 


Ford 
$162 


DaimlerChrysler 
$141 


Toyota Greece 


$132 $133 
Finland 


$131 


, Portugal 
Mitsubishi $121 


and Mitsui 
$109 


South Africa 
$104 


Source: Forbes Magazine/World Bank 


SKILLBUILDER: Interpreting Graphs 

1. Comparing Which has the larger 
economy, Poland or Ford? 

2. Clarifying Which multinationals have an 
economy greater than that of South 
Africa but smaller than that of Portugal? 
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Multinational Corporations Companies that operate in a 
number of different countries are called multinational or 
transnational corporations. U.S. companies such as Exxon 
Mobil, General Motors, and Ford; European companies 
such as BP, DaimlerChrysler, and Royal Dutch/Shell; and 
Japanese companies such as Toyota, Mitsubishi, and Mitsui 
all became multinational giants. 

All of these companies have established manufacturing 
plants, offices, or stores in many countries. For their manu- 
facturing plants, they select spots where the raw materials or 
labor are cheapest. This enables them to produce compo- 
nents of their products on different continents. They ship the 
various components to another location to be assembled. 
This level of economic integration allows such companies to 
view the whole world as the market for their goods. Goods 
or services are distributed throughout the world as if there 
were no national boundaries. 


Expanding Free Trade Opening up the world’s markets to 
trade is a key aspect of globalization. In fact, a major goal of 
globalization is free trade, or the elimination of trade barri- 
ers, such as tariffs, among nations. This movement toward 
free trade is not new. As early as 1947, nations began dis- 
cussing ways to open trade. The result of these discussions 
was the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
Over the years, several meetings among the nations that 
signed the GATT have brought about a general lowering of 
protective tariffs and considerable expansion of free trade. 
Since 1995, the World Trade Organization (WTO) has over- 
seen the GATT to ensure that trade among nations flows as 
smoothly and freely as possible. 


Regional Trade Blocs A European organization set up in 
1951 promoted tariff-free trade among member countries. 
This experiment in economic cooperation was so successful 
that six years later, a new organization, the European 
Economic Community (EEC), was formed. Over time, 


Analyzing Causes 
‘A) What elements 
helped to accelerate 
the process of 
globalization? 


Vocabulary 
tariff; a tax on 
goods imported 
from another 
country 


World Trading Blocs, 2003 
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GEOGRAPHY SKILLBUILDER: Interpreting Maps 
1. Location Which countries in OPEC are located outside of Southwest Asia? 
2. Location To which world trade organizations does the United States belong? 


most of the other Western European countries joined the organization, 
which has been known as the European Union (EU) since 1992. By 2007, 
twenty-seven nations were EU members, and many had adopted the com- 
mon European currency—the euro (symbol: €). 

Through this economic unification, Europe began to exert a major 
force in the world economy. The economic success of the EU inspired 


countries in other regions to make trade agreements with each other. The 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), put into effect in 1994, called 
for the gradual elimination of tariffs and trade restrictions among Canada, the 
United States, and Mexico. Organizations in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the 
South Pacific have also created regional trade policies. 


Globalization—For and Against In recent years, there has been considerable 
debate on the impact of globalization. Supporters suggest that open, competitive 
markets and the free flow of goods, services, technology, and investments benefit 
all nations. Globalization, they argue, has resulted in a dramatic increase in the 
standard of living across the world. Even some opponents agree that practically all 
nations have seen some benefit from globalization. However, they note that the 
developed nations have benefited the most. Other opponents charge that global- 
ization has been a disaster for the poorest countries. They suggest that many poor 
countries are worse off today than they were in the past. They argue that investment 
practices, trade agreements, and aid packages must be designed to protect the 
interests of the poorest nations. 

Global In 
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Analyzing Key Concepts 
DATA FILE 


Globalization 


Globalization can be described in broad terms as a process that makes something 
worldwide in its reach or operation. Currently, globalization is most often used in 
reference to the spread and diffusion of economic or cultural influences. The 
graphics below focus on economic globalization. The first shows a global corpo- 
ration. The second lists some arguments for and against economic globalization. 


INTERNATIONAL 
REGULATION 

Many countries have joined 
international organizations to 
help regulate and stimulate 
the global economy. Such 
groups face the same criticisms 
against globalization in general. 


World Trade Organization 

(WTO) 

e Stated goal: “Help trade 
flow smoothly, freely, fairly, 
and predictably” 

e 146 member nations; 
around 30 nations 
negotiating for admission 
(193 countries in the world) 

e WTO members account 
for over 97 percent of 
world trade. 
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Global Corporation 


SUPPLIES CORPORATE RAW MATERIALS 


Italy, South Korea, U.S., Egypt, South 
Russia, Colombia HEADQUARTERS Africa, Canada 


‘En 
Mexico 


France Germany 


Communications Television 
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Equipment Networks 
Cell Phones Delesg Film Companies Ebolaiony 
Contractors Equipment 
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International Monetary Fund 

(IMF) 

e Stated goal: “Promote 
international monetary 
cooperation; to foster 
economic growth and 
high levels of employment; 
and to provide temporary 
financial assistance to 
countries” 

e 184 member countries 

e In March 2003, IMF total 
resources were around 
$300 billion. 


The World Bank Group 

e Stated goal: “A world 
free of poverty” 

e 184 member countries 

e In 2002, this group 
provided $19.5 billion to 
emerging countries. 


Arguments for and Against Economic Globalization 


Se 


* promotes peace through trade * creates conflict because of an 
inherently unfair system 


+ raises the standard of living around + benefits developed nations 
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the world disproportionately 
* creates jobs in emerging countries ¢ takes jobs from high-paid laborers eelililiea avai tele ay 
in developed countries 
* promotes investment in less * benefits those who already have 1. Making Inferences How are money 
developed countries money and culture related to each other 


when discussing globalization? 


* creates a sense of world communi * erodes local cultures 
my, a See Skillbuilder Handbook, page R10. 


2. Making Predictions Will global- 
INTEGRATED / TECHNOLOGY ization continue or will another 


RESEARCH LINKS For more on globalization, go to classzone.com process replace it? Why or why not? 
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The development of the global economy has had a notable impact on the use of 
energy and other resources. Worldwide demand for these resources has led to both 
political and environmental problems. 


Political Impacts Manufacturing requires the processing of raw materials. Trade 
requires the transport of finished goods. These activities, essential for development, 
require the use of much energy. For the past 50 years, one of the main sources of 
energy used by developed and emerging nations has been oil. For nations with 
little of this resource available in their own land, disruption of the distribution of 
oil causes economic and political problems. 

On the other hand, nations possessing oil reserves have the power to affect eco- 
nomic and political situations in countries all over the world. For example, in the 
1970s the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) declared an oil 
embargo—a restriction of trade. This contributed to a significant economic decline 
in many developed nations during that decade. 

In 1990, Iraq invaded Kuwait and seized the Kuwaiti oil fields. Fears began to 
mount that Iraq would also invade Saudi Arabia, another major source of oil. This 
would have put most of the world’s petroleum supplies under Iraqi control. Economic 
sanctions imposed by the UN failed to persuade Iraq to withdraw from Kuwait. Then, 
in early 1991, a coalition of some 39 nations declared war on Iraq. After several 
weeks of fighting, the Iraqis left Kuwait and accepted a cease-fire. This Persian Gulf 
War showed the extent to which the economies of nations are globally linked. 


Environmental Impacts Economic development has had a major impact on the 
environment. The burning of coal and oil as an energy source releases carbon 
dioxide into the atmosphere, causing health-damaging air pollution and acid 
rain. The buildup of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere also has contributed to 
global warming. 

The release of chemicals called chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs), used in refrigera- 
tors, air conditioners, and manufacturing processes, has destroyed ozone in Earth’s 
upper atmosphere. The ozone layer is our main protection against the Sun’s dam- 
aging ultraviolet rays. With the increase in ultraviolet radiation reaching Earth’s 
surface, the incidence of skin cancer continues to rise in many parts of the world. 
Increased ultraviolet radiation also may result in damage to populations of plants 
and plankton at the bases of the food chains, which sustain all life on Earth. 


v During the 

1991 Persian Gulf 
War, the Iraqis 

set hundreds of 
Kuwaiti oil wells 
ablaze. Smoke from 
these fires clouded 
the skies more than 
250 miles away. 


Economic development has also led to problems with the 
land. Large-scale soil erosion is a worldwide problem due to 
damaging farming techniques. The habitat destruction that 
comes from land development has also led to shrinking 
numbers of wildlife around the world. At present, the 
extinction rate of plants and animals is about a thousand 
times greater than it would naturally be, and appears to be 
increasing. This high extinction rate means that certain 
species can no longer serve as an economic resource. The 
resulting loss of wildlife could endanger complex and life- 
sustaining processes that keep Earth in balance. 


Ozone Levels 


A large area of the ozone layer has 
become much thinner in recent years. 


“Sustainable Growth” Working together, economists and 
scientists are looking for ways to reduce the negative effect 
that development has on the environment. Their goal is to 
manage development so that growth can occur, but without 
destroying air, water, and land resources. The concept is 
sometimes called “green growth.” Many people feel that the 
negative impact of economic growth on the environment 
will not be completely removed. 
But “greener growth,” also known as sustainable growth, 
is possible. This involves two goals: meeting current eco- 
nomic needs, while ensuring the preservation of the envi- 
ronment and the conservation of resources for future 
generations. Making such plans and putting them into prac- 
tice have proved to be difficult. But many scientists believe 
that meeting both goals is essential for the health of the , 
planet in the future. Because the economies of nations are corre 
tied to their political climates, such development plans will @ What is meant 
depend on the efforts of nations in both economic and _ 5y the term 
political areas. B sustainable growth? 


less ozone more ozone 


TERMS & NAMES 1. For each term or name, write a sentence explaining its significance. 


* developed nation * emerging nation ¢ global economy * free trade * ozone layer * sustainable growth 
USING YOUR NOTES MAIN IDEAS CRITICAL THINKING & WRITING 
2. Which of these forces do you 3. Why are “knowledge workers” 6. RECOGNIZING EFFECTS In what ways has technology 
think has had the greatest becoming more important in changed the workplace of people across the world? 
impact on the development the developed nations? 7. ANALYZING MOTIVES Why might some nations favor 
of a global economy? 4. What impact did the economic imposing tariffs on the imports of certain products? 
success of the EU have on 8. SUPPORTING OPINIONS Do you think that sustainable 
f @ other regions of the world? growth is possible? Why or why not? 
eo et | 5. — cavern tae 9. WRITING ACTIVITY Make a survey of the 
\ a global economy elopment a ected the labels on class members’ clothing and shoes. List the 
————_— environment? countries in which these items were produced. Write a 
short explanation of how the list illustrates the global 
economy. 


feo) ere e) Va CREATING A POSTER 


Recycling is an important aspect of sustainable growth. Create a poster 
encouraging local businesses to recycle cans, paper products, and plastics. 
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INTERACTIVE 


Economics and the Environment 


Economists, politicians, and environmentalists came up with the concept of “sustainable 
growth"—both economic development and environmental protection are considered when 
producing a development plan for a nation. Some people see the relationship between 
economics and the environment as strained and getting worse. Others view policies protecting 
the environment as harmful to economies and ultimately harmful to the environment. The 
selections below examine these different perspectives. 


A) PRIMARY SOURCE BPRIMARY SOURCE 

Lester R. Brown The Liberty Institute 

Lester R. Brown is president of the Earth Policy Institute, The Liberty Institute is based in India and seeks to 
which researches how to attain an environmentally strengthen individual rights, rule of law, limited 
sustainable economy and assesses current economic government, and free markets. 


programs around the world. 


— The market is the natural ally of the environment. 


Most decisions taken in economic policy are made by Environmental resources, like other economic resources can 
economic advisors. You can see this in the World Bank's be most efficiently allocated if these are brought under the 
annual development reports where they see the environment discipline of the marketplace. It is ironic . . . [that] rather than 
as a sub-sector of the economy. However, if you look at it as creating a market for environmental resources, new 

a natural scientist or ecologist, you have to conclude that the restrictions are being imposed on the economy in the name 
economy is a subset of the earth’s ecosystem. . . . of protecting the environment. 

Many of the problems that we face are the result of the Environmental quality is like a value-added product that 
incompatibility of the economy with the ecosystem. The becomes economically affordable and technologically viable 
relationship between the global economy, which has with economic growth. It is no paradox therefore that the 
expanded sixfold over the last half century, and the earth’s environment is much cleaner and safer in industrially 
ecosystem is a very stressed one. The manifestations of this developed countries that adopted a more market-friendly 
stress are collapsing fisheries, falling water tables, shrinking approach. ... 
forests, expanding deserts, rising carbon dioxide levels, rising The market allows the consumer to register his price 
temperatures, melting ice, dying coral reefs, and so forth. Not preference for a particular quality of product, including 
only is this a stressed relationship but a deteriorating one. environmental quality. 
eo | ee | CL ee eo eS Se ee ee ee 


QPoLiticAL CARTOON 


Chris Madden | 
Educating through Chr a g 


humor, cartoonist Chris 


Madden illustrates the 
close connection between 
the environment and 
economics. A “ship of 
fools” is a metaphor for 
human weakness. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Compare Sources A and B. Which 
perspective do you support? Why? 

2. In your own words, describe 
the meaning of the cartoon in 
Source C. 

3. Research an environmental issue 
facing your community and how 


The ship of fools and the rocks of short-term economics is a part of the debate. 
economic planning Present your findings to the class. 


POWER AND AUTHORITY Since Personal security of the people * proliferation * gender 
1945, nations have used of the world is tied to security * Universal inequality 
collective security efforts to within and between nations. Declaration of « AIDS 


solve problems. 


TAKING NOTES 
Categorizing Use a 
chart to list collective 
methods employed by 
the world’s nations to 
increase global security. 


Form NATO, 
military | SEATO, 
alliances | Warsaw Pact 
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Global Security Issues 


Human Rights * refugee 


* political dissent 


SETTING THE STAGE World War II was one of history’s most devastating 
conflicts. More than 55 million people died as a result of bombings, the 
Holocaust, combat, starvation, and disease. Near the end of the war, one of 
humankind’s most destructive weapons, the atomic bomb, killed more than 
100,000 people in Hiroshima and Nagasaki in a matter of minutes. Perhaps 
because of these horrors, world leaders look for ways to make the earth a safer, 
more secure place to live. 


Issues of War and Peace 


In the years after the end of World War II, the Cold War created new divisions 
and tensions among the world’s nations. This uneasy situation potentially threat- 
ened the economic, environmental, and personal security of people across the 
world. So, nations began to work together to pursue collective security. 


Nations Unite and Take Action Many nations consider that having a strong 
military is important to their security. After World War II, nations banded 
together to create military alliances. They formed the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO), the 
Warsaw Pact, and others. The member nations of each of these alliances gener- 
ally pledged military aid for their common defense. 

In addition to military alliances to increase their security, world leaders also 
took steps to reduce the threat of war. The United Nations (UN) works in a vari- 
ety of ways toward increasing collective global security. 


Peacekeeping Activities One of the major aims of the UN is to promote world 
peace. The UN provides a public forum, private meeting places, and skilled 
mediators to help nations try to resolve conflicts at any stage of their develop- 
ment. At the invitation of the warring parties, the UN also provides peacekeep- 
ing forces. These forces are made up of soldiers from different nations. They 
work to carry out peace agreements, monitor cease-fires, or put an end to fight- 
ing to allow peace negotiations to go forward. They also help to move refugees, 
deliver supplies, and operate hosptials. 

As of June 2007, the UN had over 82,000 soldiers and police in 16 peace- 
keeping forces around the world. Some forces, such as those in India, Pakistan, 
and Cyprus, have been in place for decades. 


Weapons of Mass Destruction 
Nations have not only worked to 
prevent and contain conflicts, they 
also have forged treaties to limit the 
manufacturing, testing, and trade of 
weapons. The weapons of most con- 
cern are those that cause mass 
destruction. These include nuclear, 
chemical, and biological weapons 
that can kill thousands, even mil- 
lions of people. 

In 1968, many nations signed a 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty to 
help prevent the proliferation, or 
spread, of nuclear weapons to other 
nations. In the 1970s, the United 
States and the Soviet Union signed 
the Strategic Arms Limitation 


Treaties. In the 1980s, both countries A In central 
talked about deactivating some of their nuclear weapons. Many nations also signed Baghdad, a U.S. 
treaties promising not to produce biological or chemical weapons. Marine watches as 


P : ‘ a statue of Saddam 
War in Iraq Other nations, however, have tried to develop weapons of mass  pyssein is pulled 


destruction (WMD). Iraq, for example, used chemical weapons in conflicts during down. 
the 1980s. Many people suspected that the Iraqi leader, Saddam Hussein, had plans 

to develop biological and nuclear weapons too. As part of the cease-fire arrange- 

ments in the Persian Gulf War, Iraq agreed to destroy its weapons of mass destruc- 

tion. UN inspectors were sent to monitor this disarmament process. However, in 

1998, the Iraqis ordered the inspectors to leave. 

In 2002, analysts once again suspected that Hussein might be developing WMD. 
UN weapons inspectors returned, but Hussein seemed reluctant to cooperate. U.S. 
President George Bush argued that Hussein might be close to building powerful 
weapons to use against the United States or its allies. In March 2003, Bush ordered 
American troops to invade Iraq. Troops from Great Britain and other countries sup- 
ported the attack. After four weeks of fighting, Hussein’s government fell. 

However, violence in Iraq continued. Factions of Iraqis battled one another for 
power in the new government. Iraqis angered by the presence of foreign troops in 
their country fought American soldiers. By mid-2005, many thousands of Iraqis 
and over 1,800 Americans had been killed. No WMD had been found. 


Ethnic and Religious Conflicts Some conflicts among people of different ethnic 
or religious groups have roots centuries old. Such conflicts include those between 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland, between Palestinians and Israelis in the 
Middle East, and among Serbs, Bosnians, and Croats in southeastern Europe. 

These conflicts have led to terrible violence. The Kurds of southwest Asia have 
also been the victims of such violence. For decades, Kurds have wanted their own 
country. But their traditional lands cross the borders of three countries—Turkey, 
Iran, and Iraq. In the past, the Turks responded to Kurdish nationalism by forbid- 
ding Kurds to speak their native language. The Iranians also persecuted the Kurds, 
attacking them over religious issues. In the late 1980s, the Iraqis dropped poison 
gas on the Kurds, killing 5,000. Several international organizations, including the 
UN, worked to end the human rights abuses inflicted upon the Kurds. 
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Human Rights Issues 


In 1948, the UN issued the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which set 
human rights standards for all nations. It stated that “All human beings are born 

free and equal in dignity and rights. . . . Everyone has the right to life, liberty, and 

security of person.” The declaration further listed specific rights that all human 
beings should have. Later, in the Helsinki Accords of 1975, the UN addressed the 

issues of freedom of movement and freedom to publish and exchange information. — Yocabulary 

Both the declaration and the accords are nonbinding. However, the sentiments A nonbinding 

in these documents inspired many people around the world. They made a commit- _48/eement means 
ment to ensuring that basic human rights are respected. The UN and other interna- ihe eNOntOeS 
: . : . . as . not suffer a penalty 
tional agencies, such as Amnesty International, identify and publicize human rights tt does not meet 
violations. They also encourage people to work toward a world in which liberty and the terms of the 
justice are guaranteed for all. declaration. 


Continuing Rights Violations Despite the best efforts of various human rights 
organizations, protecting human rights remains an uphill battle. Serious violations 
of fundamental rights continue to occur around the world. 
One type of violation occurs when governments try to 
a ae stamp out political dissent, or the difference of opinion 
Histo ry VaKers over political issues. In many countries around the world, 
from Cuba to Iran to Myanmar, individuals and groups have 
been persecuted for holding political views that differ from 
those of the people in power. In some countries, ethnic or 
racial hatreds lead to human rights abuses. In Sudan’s west- 
ern province of Dafur, for example, militias and government 
forces have been accused of genocide. The situation has cre- _MAIN IDEA { 
ated hundreds of thousands of refugees and led to the deaths Analyzing Issues 


of 200,000. A) ‘A) What responsi- 
bilities do nations 
have for protecting 
human rights in 


Women’s Status Improves In the past, when women in 
Western nations entered the work force, they often faced 


Mother Teresa 1910-1997 discrimination in employment and salary. In non-Western _ other countries? 
Mother Teresa was one of the great countries, many women not only faced discrimination in 
champions of human rights for all jobs, they were denied access to education. In regions torn 
people. Born Agnes Gonxha Bojaxhiu by war or ethnic conflict, they were often victims of vio- 
in what today is Macedonia, Mother lence and abuse. As women suffered, so too did their family 


Teresa joined a convent in Ireland at 
the age of 18. A short time later, she 
headed to India to teach at a girls’ 

school. Over time, she noticed many 


members, especially children. 
However, in the 1970s, a heightened awareness of human 
rights encouraged women in many countries to work to 


sick and homeless people in the improve their lives. They pushed for new laws and govern- 
streets. She soon vowed to devote ment policies that gave them greater equality. In 1975, the 
her life to helping India’s poor. UN held the first of several international conferences on 


In 1948, she established the Order 
of the Missionaries of Charity in 
Calcutta, which committed itself to 


women’s status in the world. The fourth conference was 
held in Beijing, China, in 1995. It addressed such issues as 


serving the sick, needy, and preventing violence against women and empowering 
unfortunate. In recognition of her women to take leadership roles in politics and in business. 

commitment to the downtrodden, In 2005, the UN reviewed the status of women. Its report, 
Mother Teresa received the Nobel titled Progress of the World's Women 2000, found that 
tS UE women had made notable gains in many parts of the world, 
especially in the areas of education and work. Even so, the 
RESEARCH LINKS For more on report concluded that gender inequality—the difference 


Mother Teresa, go to classzone.com = = between men and women in terms of wealth and status— 
j . . 
we still very much existed. 
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AMERICA 


«~,. CARIBBEAN 


“me Hit 


f 
ft 


Source: UNAIDS/WHO, 2002 


= 500,000 people living 


with HIV/AIDS 


= 50,000 people newly 
infected with HIV in 2002 


= 30,000 deaths from 


AIDS in 2002 


GEOGRAPHY SKILLBUILDER: Interpreting Maps 


1. Region Which region is confronted by the greatest challenge from the 


AIDS epidemic? 


2. Region Which region had the greatest number of new HIV infections 
in 2002, Latin America or Eastern Europe and Central Asia? 


Health Issues 


In recent decades, the enjoyment of a decent standard of health has become recog- 
nized as a basic human right. However, for much of the world, poor health is the 
norm. World health faced a major threat in 2003, with the outbreak of severe acute 
respiratory syndrome (SARS). This pneumonia-like disease emerged in China and 
spread worldwide. Afraid of infection, many people canceled travel to Asia. The 
resulting loss of business hurt Asian economies. 


The AIDS Epidemic Perhaps the greatest global health issue is a disease known as 
AIDS, or acquired immune deficiency syndrome. It attacks the immune system, 
leaving sufferers open to deadly infections. The disease was first detected in the 
early 1980s. Since that time, AIDS has claimed the lives of nearly 25 million peo- 
ple worldwide. By 2007, there were almost 40 million people across the world liv- 
ing with HIV (the virus that causes AIDS) or AIDS. And in 2006, 4.3 million 
people were newly infected with HIV. 

While AIDS is a worldwide problem, Sub-Saharan Africa has suffered most 
from the epidemic. About 63 percent of all persons infected with HIV live in this 
region. And in 2005, on average as many as 6,500 people died of AIDS each day. 
Most of the people dying are between the ages of 15 and 49—the years when peo- 
ple are at their most productive economically. AIDS, therefore, is reducing the 
number of people available as workers, managers, and entrepreneurs. As a result, 
economic growth is slowing in many countries in the region. 

Since the ‘90s the world has made some progress in slowing the spread of AIDS. 
In response to the devastating impact of the disease, the UN issued the Declaration 
of Commitment on HIV/AIDS in 2001. This document set targets for halting the 
spread of AIDS and provided guidelines on how countries could pool their efforts. 
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Population Movement 


The global movement of people has increased dramati- 
cally in recent years. This migration has taken place for 
both negative and positive reasons. 


Push-Pull Factors People often move because they feel 
pushed out of their homelands. Lack of food due to 
drought, natural disasters, and political oppression are 
examples of push factors of migration. In 2005, the num- 
ber of refugees—people who leave their country to 
move to another to find safety—stood at 19.2 million. 
Not only negative events push people to migrate. 
Most people have strong connections to their home 
countries and do not leave unless strong positive attrac- 
tions pull them away. They hope for a better life for 
themselves and for their children, and thus migrate to 
developed nations. For example, hundreds of thousands _MAIN IDEA | 
of people migrate from Africa to Europe and from Analyzing Causes 


Latin America to the United States every year. B) ‘B® What push and 
pull factors cause 
people to migrate? 


4 Two Afghan girls Effects of Migration Everyone has the right to leave his or her country. However, 
aa neg ey the country to which a migrant wants to move may not accept that person. The 
ood at a refugee ols : Fi ci 

‘ receiving country might have one policy about accepting refugees from political 


camp on the ane : ‘ é 
Afghanistan-Iran situations, and another about migrants coming for economic reasons. Because of 
border. the huge volume of people migrating from war-torn, famine-stricken, and polit- 


ically unstable regions, millions of immigrants have no place to go. Crowded 
into refugee camps, often under squalid conditions, these migrants face a very 
uncertain future. 

On the positive side, immigrants often are a valuable addition to their new coun- 
try. They help offset labor shortages in a variety of industries. They bring experiences 
and knowledge that can spur the economy. In addition, they contribute to the sharing, 
shaping, and blending of a newly enriched culture. 


TERMS & NAMES 1. For each term or name, write a sentence explaining its significance. 


* proliferation ¢ Universal Declaration of Human Rights * political dissent * gender inequality * AIDS + refugee 
USING YOUR NOTES MAIN IDEAS CRITICAL THINKING & WRITING 
2. What methods have resulted 3. What steps have nations taken 6. MAKING INFERENCES Why might nations want to retain 
in the greatest contribution to control the proliferation of or develop an arsenal of nuclear, biological, and chemical 
to global security? Why? weapons of mass destruction? weapons? 
4. How has AIDS affected the 7. IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS How are ethnic and religious 
economy of Sub-Saharan conflicts related to problems of global security? 
or Africa? 8. RECOGNIZING EFFECTS How can individuals affect social 
Lod De ae 5. What positive effects does conditions around the world? Consider the example of 
alliances | Warsaw Pact , ‘ : sue 
immigration have? Mother Teresa when writing your answer. 


9. WRITING ACTIVITY [ SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY | Write a 
paragraph explaining how advances in science and 
technology have increased threats to global security. 


pe emcee) @ CREATING A DATABASE 


Locate recent information on refugees around the world. Use your findings to create a 
database of charts and graphs titled “The Global Refugee Situation.” 
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Terrorism 
Case Stupy: September 11, 2001 


POWER AND AUTHORITY People and nations must work * terrorism ¢ Department of 
Terrorism threatens the safety of together against the dangers ¢ cyberterrorism Homeland 
people all over the world. posed by terrorism. Security 


¢ USA Patriot Act 


SETTING THE STAGE Wars are not the only threat to international peace and 
security. Terrorism, the use of violence against people or property to force 
changes in societies or governments, strikes fear in the hearts of people every- 
where. Recently, terrorist incidents have increased dramatically around the 
world. Because terrorists often cross national borders to commit their acts or to 
escape to countries friendly to their cause, most people consider terrorism an 
international problem. 


What Is Terrorism? TAKING NOTES 


Terrorism is not new. Throughout history, individuals, small groups, and govern- ategortzing US aidian 
to note information 


ments have used terror tactics to try to achieve political or social goals, whether _ about the September 11 
to bring down a government, eliminate opponents, or promote a cause. In recent _ terrorist attacks and 


times, however, terrorism has changed. other terrorist incidents 
F . . around the world. 
Modern Terrorism Since the late 1960s, more than 14,000 terrorist attacks have 


occurred worldwide. International terrorist groups have carried out increasingly : 

. . : ’ : i : World Terrorist 
destructive, high-profile attacks to call attention to their goals and to gain major | Jyeidents 
media coverage. Many countries also face domestic terrorists who oppose their 
governments’ policies or have special interests to promote. 

The reasons for modern terrorism are many. The traditional motives, such as 
gaining independence, expelling foreigners, or changing society, still drive various 
terrorist groups. These groups use violence to force concessions from their ene- 
mies, usually the governments in power. But other kinds of terrorists, driven by 
radical religious and cultural motives, began to emerge in the late 20th century. 

The goal of these terrorists is the destruction of what they consider the forces 
of evil. This evil might be located in their own countries or in other parts of the 
world. These terrorists are ready to use any kind of weapon to kill their enemies. 
They are even willing to die to ensure the success of their attacks. 


September II Attacks 


Terrorist Methods Terrorist acts involve violence. The weapons most frequently 
used by terrorists are the bomb and the bullet. The targets of terrorist attacks often 
are crowded places where people normally feel safe—subway stations, bus stops, 
restaurants, or shopping malls, for example. Or terrorists might target something 
that symbolizes what they are against, such as a government building 
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A The sarin gas 
attack in the Tokyo 
subway in 1995 is 
the most notorious 
act of biochemical 
terrorism. 
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or a religious site. Such targets are carefully 
chosen in order to gain the most attention and to 
achieve the highest level of intimidation. A) 

Recently, some terrorist groups have used 
biological and chemical agents in their attacks. 
These actions involved the release of bacteria or 
poisonous gases into the atmosphere. While 
both biological and chemical attacks can inflict 
terrible casualties, they are equally powerful in 
generating great fear among the public. This 
development in terrorism is particularly worri- 
some, because biochemical agents are relatively 
easy to acquire. Laboratories all over the world 
use bacteria and viruses in the development of 
new drugs. And the raw materials needed to 
make some deadly chemical agents can be pur- 
chased in many stores. 

Cyberterrorism is another recent develop- 
ment. This involves politically motivated attacks 
on information systems, such as hacking into 
computer networks or spreading computer 
viruses. Experts suggest that as more govern- 
ments and businesses switch to computers to 
store data and run operations, the threat of 
cyberterrorism will increase. 


Responding to Terrorism Governments take various steps to stamp out terrorism. 
Most adopt a very aggressive approach in tracking down and punishing terrorist 
groups. This approach includes infiltrating the groups to gather information on 
membership and future plans. It also includes striking back harshly after a terror- 
ist attack, even to the point of assassinating known terrorist leaders. 

Another approach governments use is to make it more difficult for terrorists to 
act. This involves eliminating extremists’ sources of funds and persuading govern- 
ments not to protect or support terrorist groups. It also involves tightening security 
measures so as to reduce the targets vulnerable to attack. 


Terrorism Around the World 


The problem of modern international terrorism first came to world attention in a 
shocking way during the 1972 Summer Olympic Games in Munich, Germany 
(then West Germany). Members of a Palestinian terrorist group killed two Israeli 
athletes and took nine others hostage, later killing them. Five of the terrorists and 
a police officer were killed during a rescue attempt. Since then, few regions of the 
world have been spared from terrorist attacks. 


The Middle East Many terrorist organizations have roots in the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict over land in the Middle East. Groups such as the Palestine Islamic Jihad, 
Hamas, and Hizballah have sought to prevent a peace settlement between Israel 
and the Palestinians. They want a homeland for the Palestinians on their own terms, 
deny Israel’s right to exist, and seek Israel’s destruction. In a continual cycle of vio- 
lence, the Israelis retaliate after most terrorist attacks, and the terrorists strike 
again. Moderates in the region believe that the only long-term solution is a com- 
promise between Israel and the Palestinians over the issue of land. However, the 
violence has continued with only an occasional break. 


Analyzing Motives 
AD Of what value 
would gaining pub- 
lic attention be to a 
terrorist group? 
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Total Attacks, 1982-2002 


Europe Many countries in Europe have been targets of domestic terrorists who 
oppose government policies. For example, for decades the mostly Catholic Irish 
Republican Army (IRA) engaged in terrorist attacks against Britain because it 
opposed British control of Northern Ireland. Since 1998, however, the British, the 
IRA, and representatives of Northern Ireland’s Protestants have been negotiating a 
peaceful solution to the situation. An agreement was reached in 2005. 


Asia Afghanistan, in Southwest Asia, became a haven for international terrorists 
after the Taliban came to power in 1996. (See Chapter 34.) In that year, Osama bin 
Laden, a Saudi Arabian millionaire involved in terrorist activities, moved to 
Afghanistan. There he began using mountain hideouts as a base of operations for 
his global network of Muslim terrorists known as al-Qaeda. 

Terrorist groups have arisen in East Asia, as well. One, known as Aum Shinrikyo 
(“Supreme Truth”), is a religious cult that wants to control Japan. In 1995, cult 
members released sarin, a deadly nerve gas, in subway stations in Tokyo. Twelve 
people were killed and more than 5,700 injured. This attack brought global atten- 
tion to the threat of biological and chemical agents as terrorist weapons. 


Africa Civil unrest and regional wars were the root causes of most terrorist activ- 
ity in Africa at the end of the 20th century. But al-Qaeda cells operated in many 
African countries, and several major attacks against U.S. personnel and facilities in 
Africa were linked to al-Qaeda. In 1998, for example, bombings at the U.S. 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania left over 200 dead and more than 5,000 people 
injured. The United States responded to these attacks with missile strikes on sus- 
pected terrorist facilities in Afghanistan and in Sudan, where bin Laden was based 
from 1991 to 1996. 


Latin America Narcoterrorism, or terrorism linked to drug trafficking, is a major 
problem in Latin America, particularly in Colombia. The powerful groups that con- 
trol that country’s narcotics trade have frequently turned to violence. The 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC) is a left-wing guerrilla group 
that has links with these drug traffickers. The FARC has attacked Colombian polit- 
ical, military, and economic targets, as well as those with American ties. B) 


International Terrorist Attacks 


Analyzing Causes 
‘B) What are some 
reasons for terror- 
ism in various 
regions of the 
world? 


International Casualties of Terrorism, 1997-2002 


Africa | Asia | Eurasia Latin North Western 
America America | Europe 


1982 


1986 1990 1994 1998 2002 


17 


Years Source: U.S. Department of State 


SKILLBUILDER: Interpreting Charts and Graphs 
1. Comparing Which three areas suffered the greatest numbers of casualties of terrorism? 
2. Drawing Conclusions How would you describe the overall trend in worldwide terrorist attacks since the mid-1980s? 


September 11, 2001 


Attack on the United States 


On the morning of September 11, 2001, 19 Arab terrorists hijacked four airliners 
heading from East Coast airports to California. In a series of coordinated strikes, 
the hijackers crashed two of the jets into the twin towers of the World Trade Center 
in New York City and a third into the Pentagon outside Washington, D.C. The 
fourth plane crashed in an empty field in Pennsylvania. ©) 


The Destruction The planes, loaded with fuel, became destructive missiles when 
they crashed into the World Trade Center and the Pentagon. The explosions and fires 
so weakened the damaged skyscrapers that they crumbled to the ground less than 
two hours after impact. The fire and raining debris caused nearby buildings to col- 
lapse as well. The damage at the Pentagon, though extensive, was confined to one 
section of the building. 

The toll in human lives was great. About 3,000 people died in the attacks. All 
passengers on the four planes were killed, as well as workers and visitors in the 
World Trade Center and the Pentagon. The dead included more than 340 New York 
City firefighters and 60 police officers who rushed to the scene to help and were 
buried in the rubble when the skyscrapers collapsed. 


The Impact of the Attack September 11 had a devastating impact on the way 
Americans looked at life. Many reported feeling that everything had changed— 
that life would never be the same. Before, Americans had viewed terrorism as 
something that happened in other countries. Now they felt vulnerable and afraid. 
This sense of vulnerability was underscored just a few days after September 11, 
when terrorism struck the United States again. Letters containing spores of a bac- 
teritum that causes the disease anthrax were sent to people in the news media and 
to members of Congress in Washington, D.C. Anthrax bacteria, when inhaled, can 


Destruction in New York City and the Pentagon 
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the southwest side of the building. 


twin towers of the World Trade Center. 


cuaupen 
Making 
Inferences 

© Why were the 
specific targets of 
the September 11 
attacks selected by 
the terrorists? 


A The strike on the Pentagon left a charred, gaping hole in 


< Stunned bystanders look on as smoke billows from the 


damage the lungs and cause death. Five people who came in contact with spores 
from the tainted letters died of inhalation anthrax. Two were postal workers. 

Investigators did not find a link between the September 11 attacks and the 
anthrax letters. Some of them believed that the letters might be the work of a lone 
terrorist rather than an organized group. Regardless of who was responsible for the 
anthrax scare, it caused incredible psychological damage. Many Americans were 
now fearful of an everyday part of life—the mail. 


The United States Responds 


Immediately after September 11, the United States called for an international effort 
to combat terrorist groups. President George W. Bush declared, “This battle will 
take time and resolve. But make no mistake about it: we will win.” 

As a first step in this battle, the U.S. government organized a massive effort to 
identify those responsible for the attacks. Officials concluded that Osama bin 
Laden directed the terrorists. The effort to bring him to justice led the United States 
to begin military action against Afghanistan in October, as you read in Chapter 34. 


Antiterrorism Measures The federal government warned Americans that addi- 
tional terrorist attacks were likely. It then took action to prevent such attacks. The 
Department of Homeland Security was created in 2002 to coordinate national 
efforts against terrorism. Antiterrorism measures included a search for terrorists in 
the United States and the passage of antiterrorism laws. 

The al-Qaeda network was able to carry out its terrorist attacks partly through the 
use of “sleepers.” These are agents who move to a country, blend into a community, 
and then, when directed, secretly prepare for and carry out terrorist acts. A search to 
find any al-Qaeda terrorists who remained in the United States was begun. Officials 
began detaining and questioning Arabs and other Muslims whose behavior was con- 
sidered suspicious or who had violated immigration regulations. 

Some critics charged that detaining these men was unfair to the innocent and 
violated their civil rights. However, the government held that the actions were jus- 
tified because the hijackers had been Arabs. The government further argued that it 
was not unusual to curtail civil liberties during wartime in order to protect national 
security. This argument was also used to justify a proposal to try some terrorist sus- 
pects in military tribunals rather than in criminal courts. On October 26, 2001, 


4 A hazardous 
materials team 
prepares to enter a 
congressional 
building during the 
anthrax scare. 
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President Bush signed an antiterrorism bill into law. 

The law, known as the USA Patriot Act, allowed the 

government to 

¢ detain foreigners suspected of terrorism for seven 
days without charging them with a crime 

* tap all phones used by suspects and monitor their 
e-mail and Internet use 

¢ make search warrants valid across states 

* order U.S. banks to investigate sources of large 
foreign accounts 

* prosecute terrorist crimes without any time 
restrictions or limitations. 

Again, critics warned that these measures allowed 

the government to infringe on people’s civil rights. 


Aviation Security The federal government also 
increased its involvement in aviation security. The 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) ordered air- 
lines to install bars on cockpit doors to prevent pas- 
sengers from gaining control of planes, as the 
4 Passengers wait —_—sihijackers had done. Sky marshals—trained security officers—were assigned to fly on 
to go through a planes, and National Guard troops began patrolling airports. 
security check at The Aviation and Transportation Security Act, which became law in November 
ee 2001, made airport security the responsibility of the federal government. 
in New York. 4 
Previously, individual airports had been responsible. The law provided for a federal 
security force that would inspect passengers and carry-on bags. It also required the 
screening of checked baggage. 

Airline and government officials debated these and other measures for making 
air travel more secure. Major concerns were long delays at airports and respect 
for passengers’ privacy. It has also become clear that public debate over security 
measures will continue as long as the United States fights terrorism and tries to 
balance national security with civil rights. 


TERMS & NAMES 1. For each term or name, write a sentence explaining its significance. 


* terrorism ¢ cyberterrorism * Department of Homeland Security * USA Patriot Act 
USING YOUR NOTES MAIN IDEAS CRITICAL THINKING & WRITING 
2. How were the September 11 3. How has terrorism changed in 6. ANALYZING MOTIVES What might cause individuals to use 
terrorist attacks unique? How recent years? terror tactics to bring about change? 
were they sini? other 4. What methods do terrorists 7. FORMING AND SUPPORTING OPINIONS Is it important for 
terrorist incidents? use? the U.S. government to respect peoples’ civil rights as it 
8 pect peop 8 
a 5. What steps did the United wages a war against terrorism? Why or why not? 
Jacidents States take in response to the 8. DRAWING CONCLUSIONS What do you think has been the 
ae terrorist attacks of September greatest impact of terrorism on American life? 
11, 2001? 9. WRITING ACTIVITY | SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY | Conduct 
research to find information on how science and 
=z technology are used to combat terrorism. Then write an 


illustrated report titled “Science and Counterterrorism.” 


INTERNET ACTIVITY 


Use the Internet to research terrorist incidents since the end of 2001. INTERNET KEYWORD 
Use your findings to create a time line titled “Recent Major terrorism 
Terrorist Attacks.’ 
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Cultures Blend in a Global Age 


CULTURAL INTERACTION 
Technology has increased 
contact among the world’s 
people, changing their cultures. 


Globalization of culture has * materialism 
changed the ways people live, 
their perceptions, and their 


interactions. 


* popular 
culture 


SETTING THE STAGE Since the beginnings of civilization, people have 
blended ideas and ways of doing things from other cultures into their own cul- 
ture. The same kind of cultural sharing and blending continues today. But, 
because of advances in technology, it occurs at a much more rapid pace and over 
much greater distances. Twenty-first-century technologies allow people from all 
over the world to have increasing interaction with one another. Such contacts 
promote widespread sharing of cultures. 


Cultural Exchange Accelerates 


Cultural elements that reflect a group’s common background and changing inter- 
ests are called popular culture. Popular culture involves music, sports, movies, 
clothing fashions, foods, and hobbies or leisure activities. Popular culture around 
the world incorporates features from many different lands. Of all the technolo- 
gies that contribute to such cultural sharing, television, movies, and other mass 
media have been the most powerful. 


Mass Media More people in the United States have televisions than telephones. 
In fact, 99 percent of American households have at least one television set. 
Ninety-one percent of the homes have video and DVD players. In Western 
Europe, too, most households have one or more televisions. Access to television 
is not so widespread in the emerging nations, but it is growing. Recent estimates 
suggest that about half the population of the emerging world—some 2.5 billion 
people—have regular access to a television set. 

Television provides a window to the world through daily newscasts and docu- 
mentaries. The speed at which television can present information helps create an up- 
to-the-minute shared experience of global events. For example, in 2003, millions of 
television viewers across the world watched the war in Iraq. Wars, natural disasters, 
and political drama in faraway places have become a part of everyday life. 

Television and other mass media, including radio and movies, are among the 
world’s most popular forms of entertainment. Popular programs not only entertain 
but also show how people in other parts of the world live and what they value. 
Mass media is the major way popular culture spreads to all parts of the globe. 


International Elements of Popular Culture The entertainment field, espe- 
cially television, has a massive influence on popular culture. People from around 


TAKING NOTES 
Categorizing Use a 
web diagram to identify 
areas of popular culture 
that have become 
international in scope. 
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Global Patterns 


The sport of baseball is an example 
of global popular culture. When 
American missionaries and teachers 
arrived in Japan in the 1870s, they 
introduced the game of baseball. 
Over the years the game gained 
popularity there. Today, some Major 
League teams have Japanese players 
and several American players play 
in the Japanese league. 

Baseball spread to Mexico, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Panama, and the 
Dominican Republic in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. Today 
baseball is a popular game in these 
and other Latin American countries. 
And more than 25 percent of the 
players in Major League Baseball 
come from Latin America. 


TEGRATED TECHN ale 


Create a scrapbook 
of foreign players in Major League 
Baseball. Go to classzone.com for 

your research. 


Global-mpact:+Cultural Crossroads 


Rock ‘n’ Roll 


In the middle of the 1950s, a new style 
of music emerged on the American 
scene. It was called rock ’n’ roll. The 
music explored social and political 
themes. Rock music, which seemed to 
adults to reflect a youth rebellion, soon 
became the dominant popular music for 
young people across the world. As the 
influence of rock music spread, 
international artists added their own 
traditions, instruments, and musical 
styles to the mix called rock. 


“Rock and roll music, if you like it and you feel it, 
you just can’t help but move to it. That’s what 
happens to me, | can’t help it."—Elvis Presley, 


called the “King of rock ‘n’ roll” by many. 
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the world are avid viewers of American TV programs. For 
example, in Bhutan, a tiny country high in the Himalaya, 
ESPN, HBO, Cartoon Network, and CNN are among the 
most-watched channels. CNN truly is a global channel, 
since it reaches more than 200 million households in over 
200 countries. 

Television broadcasts of sporting events provide a front- 
row seat for sports fans all over the globe. Basketball and 
soccer are among the most popular televised sports. 
National Basketball Association (NBA) games are televised 
in over 200 countries. In China, for example, broadcasts of 
NBA games of the week regularly attract an audience in the 
millions. One of the most-watched international sporting 
events is the soccer World Cup. Over 715 million viewers 
worldwide watched the 2006 World Cup Final. 

Music is another aspect of popular culture that has 
become international. As the equipment for listening to 
music has become more portable, there are only a few 
places in the world that do not have access to music from 
other cultures. People from around the world dance to 
reggae bands from the Caribbean, chant rap lyrics from 
the United States, play air guitar to rowdy European 
bands, and enjoy the fast drumming of Afropop tunes. 
And the performers who create this music often gain 
international fame. A) 


U2, led by singer Bono (right), is one of the 
world’s most popular and influential rock 
bands. Over a career spanning more than 
20 years, this Irish band has kept its music 
vibrant and fresh by absorbing and rework- 
ing all manner of musical styles. The band 
has drawn on the blues, gospel, 1950s rock 
‘n’ roll, 1960s protest songs, and hip-hop 
to create a very distinctive kind of music. 


MAIN IDEA { 


Recognizing 
Effects 

A) What effects 
have television and 
mass media had on 
popular culture? 


“= 


p. 


ay 
4 


is 
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World Culture Blends Many Influences 


Greater access to the ideas and customs of different cultures often results in cul- 
tural blending. As cultural ideas move with people among cultures, some beliefs 
and habits seem to have a greater effect than others. In the 20th century, ideas from 
the West have been very dominant in shaping cultures in many parts of the globe. 


Westernizing Influences on Different Cultures Western domination of the 
worldwide mass media helps explain the huge influence the West has on many dif- 
ferent cultures today. However, heavy Western influence on the rest of the world’s 
cultures is actually rooted in the 19th century. Western domination of areas all over 
the globe left behind a legacy of Western customs and ideas. Western languages are 
spoken throughout the world, mainly because of Europe’s history of colonization in 
the Americas, Asia, and Africa. 

Over the past 50 years, English has emerged as the premier international lan- 
guage. English is spoken by about 500 million people as their first or second 
language. Although more people speak Mandarin Chinese than English, English 
speakers are more widely distributed. English is the most common language used 
on the Internet and at international conferences. The language is used by scientists, 
diplomats, doctors, and businesspeople around the world. The widespread use of 
English is responsible, in part, for the emergence of a dynamic global culture. 

Western influence can be seen in other aspects of popular culture. For example, 
blue jeans are the clothes of choice of most of the world’s youth. Western business 
suits are standard uniforms among many people. American-style hamburgers and 
soft drinks can be purchased in many countries of the world. Mickey Mouse and 
other Disney characters are almost universally recognized. Western influence also 
has an effect on ways of thinking in other parts of the world. For example, people 


@> Patterns of Interaction video series 
Cultural Crossroads: The United States and the World 


The spread of American culture, including sports, fashion, 
and fast food, has created an international culture recognizable in 
all corners of the globe. In some cases American culture is simply 
a powerful influence, as other societies blend American culture 
with local customs. Cultural blending is evident even in America’s 
past. Symbols of American culture like baseball and hot dogs are 
themselves the result of cross-cultural influences. 


Connect to Today 


1. Making Inferences How have 
improvements in technology and 
global communications aided in the 
blending of musical styles? 


a | See Skillbuilder Handbook, page-R10. 


a World Pop” 


Youssou N'Dour, a singer from the West African country of 
Senegal, blends traditional African styles with American rock to 


create a new form that has been called “world-pop fusion.” a reading Oral hrescitagon> Fins 


out the global origins of such aspects 
of American culture as rock ‘n’ roll 
and baseball. Report your findings to 
the class in an oral presentation. 


A Kenzaburo Oe of Japan was awarded the Nobel 
literature prize in 1994. Oe studied Western litera- 
ture in college, and he has used Western literary 
styles to tell stories about his personal life and the 
myths and history of his country. 
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from many different cultures have adopted materialism, the Western mindset of 
placing a high value on acquiring material possessions. 


Non-Western Influences Cultural ideas are not confined to moving only from 
the West to other lands. Non-Western cultures also influence people in Europe and 
the United States. From music and clothing styles to ideas about art and architec- 
ture, to religious and ethical systems, non-Western ideas are incorporated into 
Western life. And cultural blending of Western and non-Western elements opens 
communications channels for the further exchange of ideas throughout the globe. 


The Arts Become International Modern art, like popular culture, has become 
increasingly international. Advances in transportation and technology have facili- 
tated the sharing of ideas about art and the sharing of actual works of art. Shows and 
museums throughout the world exhibit art of different styles and from different 
places. It became possible to see art from other cultures that had not previously been 
available to the public. 

Literature, too, has become internationally appreciated. Well-known writers rou- 
tinely have their works translated into dozens of languages, resulting in truly inter- 
national audiences. The list of Nobel Prize winners in literature over the last 20 years 
reflects a broad variety of nationalities, including Turkish, Egyptian, Mexican, South 
African, West Indian, Japanese, Polish, Chinese, and Hungarian. B® 


Future Challenges and Hopes 


Many people view with alarm the development of a global popular culture heavily 
influenced by Western, and particularly American, ways of life. They fear that this 
will result in the loss of their unique identity as a people or nation. As a result, 
many countries have adopted policies that reserve television broadcast time for 
national programming. For example, France requires that 40 percent of broadcast 
time be set aside for French-produced programs. And in South Korea, the govern- 
ment limits foreign programming to just 20 percent of broadcast time. 


4 South African writer Nadine Gordimer won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1991. Many of her novels and sto- 
ries published prior to 1991 focused on the evils of the 
apartheid system. As a result, much of her work was 
censored or banned by the South African government. 


Summarizing 

‘B) Name three 
advances that allow 
a greater sharing of 
the arts. 


Some countries take a different approach to protecting cultural diversity in the 
media. Television programmers take American shows and rework them according to 
their own culture and traditions. As an Indian media researcher noted, “We really 
want to see things our own way.” Other countries take more drastic steps to protect 
their cultural identity. They strictly censor the mass media to keep unwanted ideas 
from entering their nation. 

Sometimes people respond to perceived threats to their culture by trying to return 
to traditional ways. Cultural practices and rites of passage may receive even more 
emphasis as a group tries to preserve its identity. In some countries, native groups 
take an active role in preserving the traditional ways of life. For example, the Maori 
in New Zealand have revived ancestral customs rather than face cultural extinction. 

_MAIN IDEA | Many Maori cultural activities are conducted in a way that preserves Maori ways of 


Recognizing thinking and behaving. In 1987, the New Zealand government recognized the 


Effects importance of this trend by making the Maori language one of the country’s official 
QHowdo people languages. © 

react against greater 
global interdepen- 
dence? 


Global Interdependence Despite the fear and uncertainty accompanying global 
interdependence, economic, political, and environmental issues do bring all 
nations closer together. Nations have begun to recognize that they are dependent on 
other nations and deeply affected by the actions of others far away. As elements of 
everyday life and expressions of culture become more international in scope, people 
across the world gain a sense of connectedness with people in other areas of the 
world. For example, the response to the events of September 11, 2001, was interna- 
tional in scope. People from around the world expressed their concern and support 
for the United States. It was as if this act of terrorism had struck their own countries. 

Throughout history, human beings have faced challenges to survive and to live 
better. In the 21st century, these challenges will be faced by people who are in 
increasing contact with one another. They have a greater stake in learning to live in 
harmony together and with the physical planet. As Martin Luther King, Jr., stated, 
“Our loyalties must transcend our race, our tribe, our class, and our nation; and this 
means we must develop a world perspective.” 


TERMS & NAMES 1. For each term or name, write a sentence explaining its significance. 


* popular culture * materialism 
USING YOUR NOTES MAIN IDEAS CRITICAL THINKING & WRITING 
2. Which of the international 3. How do the mass media 6. CLARIFYING Why are the mass media such an effective 
popular culture aspects has spread popular culture across means of transmitting culture? 
ile areas effect on your the world? 7. RECOGNIZING EFFECTS Do you think that limiting the 
life? Why? 4. Why do Western cultures tend amount of foreign television programming is an effective 
to dominate other cultures? way to protect cultural diversity? Why or why not? 
aa i ae 5. What steps have governments 8. FORMING AND SUPPORTING OPINIONS “Ethnocentrism— 
ee and people taken to protect the belief in the superiority of one’s own ethnic group—has 
(International cultural diversity? taken hold in the world” Do you agree or disagree? Explain. 
WS. popular culture _/ 
SS eee 9. WRITING ACTIVITY [ CULTURAL INTERACTION] Write a letter to 


7a. 


De 
— . 


) a friend in another country describing the elements of 
American popular culture they might appreciate. 


—* 


Ce emcee AV CREATING A SCRAPBOOK 


Study current newspapers and magazines to find pictures that show cultural blending. 
Create a scrapbook of these pictures. Write captions explaining how each picture 
illustrates cultural blending. 
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Chapter Assessment 


TERMS & NAMES Case Study: Terrorism Section 4 (pages 1087-1092) 

For each term or name below, briefly explain its connection to 17. What methods do terrorists employ? 

global interdependence from 1960 to the present. 18. How did the United States respond to the terrorist attacks 
1. Internet 6. refugee of September 11, 2001? 
2. genetic engineering —_7. terrorism Cultures Blend in a Global Age Section 5 (pages 1093-1097) 
3. global economy 8. USA Patriot Act 19. Which technologies have had the most powerful impact on 
4. free trade 9. popular culture cultural sharing? 
5. political dissent 10. materialism 20. Why have Western influences had a major impact all over 

the world? 

MAIN IDEAS 

The Impact of Science and Technology Section | CRITICAL THINKING Cause 

(pages 1071-1074) 1, USING YOUR NOTES Miniaturization of 
11. In what ways have science and technology changed the Use the | computer parts 


lives of people today? diagram to show how advances in Expanded global 
science and technology have coin EMISAHON 


nae . 
12. What was the goal of the green revolution? changed lifestyles. Genetic research 


Global Economic Development Section 2 
(pages 1075-1081) 


13. How are a developed nation and an emerging nation 


2. EVALUATING COURSES OF ACTION 
How is the UN working to address the 


unresolved problems of the world? 


different? 

14. What is the function of the World Trade Organization? 3. IDENTIFYING SOLUTIONS 
7 ; CULTURAL INTERACTION | Imagine you are the culture minister of 
Global Security Issues Section 3 (pages 1082-1086) a small country. What steps would you take to ensure that your 

15. What methods has the world community used to resolve country's cultural identity is protected? Explain why you think 

conflicts since World War II? these steps would be effective. 
16. pak ein ae been made to guarantee basic 4. RECOGNIZING EFFECTS 

Enannene How are individuals affected by the global economy? 


VISUAL SUMMARY 


Global Interdependence 


Economics | Science and Technology | Politics 


= 


e Service industries grow in = ni ° Space cooperation stretches 


developed nations. : horizons. mass destruction threaten 
e Free trade expands world ¢ Popular culture becomes e Advanced communications global security. 
markets. more international. allow wider contact. e Nations take collective 
¢ Environmental challenges ¢ Global interdependence e Inventions improve life security actions. 
continue. awareness develops. and health. e Human rights improve 
worldwide. 


e Immigrants change cultures. 
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STANDARDS-BASED ASSESSMENT 


Use the passage, which was written by a German 
journalist, and your knowledge of world history to answer 
questions 1 and 2. 

Additional Test Practice, pp. S1—S33 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


Imagine a roomful of 14-year-olds—from Germany, Japan, 
Israel, Russia and Argentina. Obviously, they would all be 
wearing Levi's and baseball caps. But how would they 
relate to one another? They would communicate in 
English, though haltingly and with heavy accents. About 
what? ... They would debate the merits of Nike versus 
Converse, of Chameleon versus Netscape. Sure, they would 
not discuss Herman Melville or George Gershwin, but 
neither would they compare notes on Dante or Thomas 
Mann. The point is that they would talk about icons and 
images “made in the U.S.A” 


JOSEF JOFFE, from “America the Inescapable” 


1. Which statement best describes the main idea of the excerpt? 
A. Many teenagers have little understanding of world literature. 
B. American popular culture plays a major role in teenagers’ lives. 
C. All teenagers communicate in English. 

D. Most teenagers wear American-made clothes. 

2. Which is the most likely way that teenagers in other countries 
learn about American popular culture? 
A. through the mass media 
B. through discussions with their parents 
C. through school textbooks 
D. through Internet bulletin boards 


ALTERNATIVE ASSESSMENT 


1. Interact with History 
After reading Chapter 36, do you believe events in other 
nations affect your life? Which kinds of events are more likely to 
affect you in a very personal way? Create a survey about global 
interdependence to ask students in your class or school. 
Consider organizing your questions in four broad categories: 
science and technology, economics, security, and culture. 


2. $2\ WRITING ABOUT HISTORY 
Use the Internet and library resources to find information on 
SARS. Use your findings to write a brief report. Your report 
should cover the following topics: 
* where and when the disease emerged. 
* possible causes and methods of prevention. 
* statistics on the disease. 


Use the graph and your knowledge of world history to 
answer question 3. 


Number of Refugees, 1992—2002 


Numbers in Millions 


1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 


3. Which statement best describes the overall trend shown in 


this graph? 

A. There has been a steady rise in the number of refugees. 
B. The number of refugees has risen dramatically. 

C. There has been a steady fall in the number of refugees. 
D. The number of refugees has fallen dramatically. 


INTEGRATED / TECHNOLOGY 


TEST PRACTICE Go to classzone.com 
* Diagnostic tests * Strategies 


° Tutorials ¢ Additional practice 


INTEGRATED/ TECHNOLOGY 


NetExplorations: The Environment 

Go to NetExplorations at classzone.com to learn more about 
the environment and the dangers it faces. Working in a team 
with three other students, find information on a recent 
discovery concerning changes in the environment. Use your 
findings to create the script for a 10-minute television news 
segment on the discovery and its implications for everyday 
life. The script should include 


* a description and explanation of the discovery 


* interviews on the subject with scientists, government 
officials, and representatives of non-governmental 
organizations 


* references to locations, sound, and visuals 


* a concluding statement on the overall significance of the 
discovery and what, if anything, needs to be done about it 
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Five Developing Nations 


Nation building is the creation of a state with a national identity. In Unit 8, you studied 
many nations that emerged since World War II. Forming a politically and economically 
stable country that safeguards basic human rights is a formidable task, especially in 
places where the people have different ethnic or religious backgrounds and different 
traditions and goals. To succeed, a new nation must forge a national identity. In the next 
Six pages, you will see how five countries are working to become developed nations. 


israel 


When the Egyptian military 
moved to strike Israel, Israeli 
forces attacked, destroying 
airfields in Syria, Jordan, 
Egypt, and Iraq. Israel won 
the war in six days. 


The day after Israel’s 
Independence it was 

invaded by six 
neighboring st ates. 


After riots in 1946 killed thousands of 
Hindus and Muslims, the British agreed to 
partition India. About one million people 

were killed trying to move to one country 
or the other. 


Mexico 


In 1946, the Mexican Revolutionary Party became 
the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI), which 

ruled for the next fifty years. Although the PRI 
promoted stability, it was politically corrupt. 


Nigeria 


The Ibos ethnic group tried to 
secede and form a new nation 
called Biafra. A bloody war 
ensued 


Britain granted 
independence to 
Nigeria without 
military struggle. 


and the Ibos were defeated. 


Philippines 


After being elected president, 
Ferdinand Marcos became an 
authoritarian ruler and stole 
money from the government. In 
1972, he imposed martial law. 


On July 4, the United States 
granted independence 
to the Philippines. 


1100 Unit 8 Comparing & Contrasting 


Refer to the Skillbuilder Handbook when you need help in answering Main Idea 
questions or questions in Section Assessments and Chapter Assessments. In 
addition, the handbook will help you answer questions about maps, charts, and graphs. 


Skillbuilder Handbook 


SECTION 1: Reading Critically 


1.1 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 
1.7 
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Section 1: Reading Critically 


1.1 Determining Main Ideas 


The MAIN IDEA is a statement that sums up the most important point of a paragraph, 
a passage, an article, or a speech. Determining the main idea will increase your 


understanding as you read about historic events, people, and places. Main ideas are 


supported by details and examples. 


Understanding the Skill 
STRATEGY: IDENTIFY THE TOPIC. To find the main idea of a passage, first identify the 


topic. Then, as you read, define the central idea about the topic that the many details 


explain or support. The following passage contains information about the Renaissance. 
The diagram organizes the information to help you determine the main idea. 


Isabella d’Este was a woman who lived during the Renaissance. This historic period produced 
the ideal, or “universal,” man—one who excelled in many fields. The concept of universal excellence 


applied almost exclusively to men. @) Yet afew women managed to succeed in exercising power. 


Born into the ruling family of the city-state of Ferrara, she 


Identify the topic by first 
looking at the title or subtitle. 
This title suggests a quick way 
to identify the topic by looking 
for the name of the Renaissance 
woman, Isabella d’Este. 


Look at the beginning and 
ending sentences of each 
paragraph for possible clues 
to the main idea. 


Read the entire passage. 
Look for details about the 
topic. What central idea do 
they explain or support? 


sbhb-annos. sbhb-annos light. 


Think how each detail 
supports the main idea. 


Applying the Skill 


married the ruler of Mantua, another city-state. Isabella brought many Renaissance artists to her court 
and acquired an art collection that was famous throughout Europe. She was also skilled in politics. 
When her husband was taken captive in war, Isabella defended Mantua and won his release. 


Symbols and Visval Details 


° Stars and stripes 


STRATEGY: MAKE A DIAGRAM. Statethe,dopi¢ aad list the supporting detajls in a 
chart. Use the information you record te Aelp you state the main ideBenger 


Born into a 
ruling familys 
married into 


_ * Both nations hold the scissors 


Brought 
artists to 
her court. 


Significance 


¢ United States 


_* Cooperation 


Topic — Isabella d Este 


Skilled in 
politics. 


Acquired 
an (mpor- 
tant art 


collection. 


Main Idea — Isabella 
d Este was a powerful 
Renaissance woman, 


MAKE YOUR OWN DIAGRAM. Turn to Chapter 19, page 530. Read “Technology 
Makes Exploration Possible.” Make a diagram, like the one above, to identify the 
topic, the most important details, and the main idea of the passage. 
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Message 


The United States and the 
Soviet Union are trying to 


prevent their differences 


Defended 
Mantua in 
wartime, 


trom destroying the world. 


Won her 
captive 
husband's 
release. 


Section 1: Reading Critically 
1.2 Following Chronological Order 


CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER is the order in which events happen in time. Historians 
need to figure out the order in which things happened to get an accurate sense of the 
relationships among events. As you read history, figure out the sequence, or time 
order, of events. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: LOOK FOR TIME CLUES. The following paragraph is about the rulers of 
England after the death of Henry VIII. Notice how the time line that follows puts the 
events in chronological order. 


Look for clue words about er 
time. These are words like first, Henry's Children Rule England 


initial, next, then, before, after, Q@ After the death of Henry Vill in@1547, each of his three children eventually ruled. This created 


followed, finally, and by that time. 


Use specific dates provided 


religious turmoil. Edward VI became king at age nine and ruled only six years. During his reign, the 
Protestants gained power. Edward's half-sister Mary @ followed him to the throne. She was a Catholic 


in the text. who retumed the English Church to the rule of the pope. Mary had many Protestants killed. England's 


uler was Anne Boleyn’s daughter, Elizabeth. After inheriting the throne in 1558, Elizabeth | 


Watch for references to pre- returned her kingdom to Protestantism. In @ 1559 Parliament followed Elizabeth's 


vious historical events that are “set up a national church . 
iaclided in thie backgrouind, much like the one under Henry VIII. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A TIME LINE. 


If the events are complex, 
make a time line of them. 
Write the dates below the line 
and the events above the line. 


Applying the Skill 

MAKE YOUR OWN TIME LINE. Skim Chapter 35, Section 4, “Changes in Central 
and Eastern Europe,” to find out about the spread of democracy in parts of Europe 
controlled by the former Soviet Union. List the important dates and events. Start with 
the demonstrations in East Germany in October 1989, include events in Czechoslovakia 
and Romania, and end with reunification of Germany in October of 1990. Decide on 
a scale for your time line. Show the important dates below the line and write what 
happened on each date above the line. 
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Section 1: Reading Critically 
1.3 Clarifying; Summarizing 


CLARIFYING means making clear and fully understanding what you read. One way to 
do this is by asking yourself questions about the material. In your answers, restate in 
your own words what you have read. 


SUMMARIZING means condensing what you read into fewer words. You state only 
the main ideas and the most important details. In your own words, reduce the 
paragraph or section into a brief report of its general ideas. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: UNDERSTAND AND CONDENSE THE TEXT. The passage below tells about 
trade in West Africa between 300 and 1600. Following the description is a summary 
that condenses and also clarifies the key information. 


Summarize: Look for topic T Spiers 
sentences stating the main | ee African Trade 


idea. These are often at the @ 
beginning of a section deg he gold came from a forest region south of the between the Niger and Senegal 
graph. Restate each main idea 


briefly rivers. Working in utmost secrecy, miners dug gold from shafts as much as 100 feet deep or sifted it 
: _ from fast-moving streams. 


Clarify: Look up words or 


concepts you don't know. | Although rich in gold, the savanna and forest areas lacked salt, a material essential to human life. 


Summarize: Include key _ Incontrast, the € Sahara contained abundant deposits of salt. Arab traders, eager to obtain West Afri- 
facts and statistics. Watch can gold, carried salt across the Sahara by camel caravan. After a long journey, they reached the mar- 
for numbers, dates, quantities, ket towns of the savanna. 


percentages, and facts. oyal officials made sure that all 


traders weighed goods fairly and did business according to law. 


Clarify: Make sure you under- 
stand. Ask yourself questions 
and answer them. For example, 
who's carrying what? 


STRATEGY: FIND AND CLEARLY RESTATE THE MAIN IDEA. 


MAIN IDEA 
Gold and salt were traded in West Africa. 


STRATEGY: WRITE A SUMMARY. 


Clarify and Summarize: 

Write a summary to clarify Summary 

yOUE understanding of the Trade in West Africa was based on gold from the south and salt from the north, Gold 

main ideas. was mined in the forest regions. Two thirds of all the world’s gold supply came trom 
West Africa. Salt came from the desert. Arab traders met with African traders at 
trade centers such as Timbuktu. 


Applying the Skill 
CLARIFY AND WRITE YOUR OWN SUMMARY. Turn to Chapter 30, pages 874-876, 
and read “A Government of Total Control.” Note the main ideas. Look up any words 


you don’t recognize. Then write a summary of the section. Condense the section in 
your own words. 
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® Look for problems people face. 
© Look for solutions people tried 


4) Check outcomes to the 


Section 1: Reading Critically 


1.4 Identifying Problems and Solutions 


IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS means finding and understanding the difficulties faced by 
a particular group of people at a certain time. Noticing how the people solved their 
problems is IDENTIFYING SOLUTIONS. Checking further to see how well those 
solutions worked is identifying outcomes. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: LOOK FOR PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. The passage below summarizes 
some economic problems facing Latin American nations during the early 20th century. 


Look for implied problems. . ; 
Problems may be suggested indi- Land Reform In Latin America 


rectly. This sentence suggests that In Latin America, concentration of productive land in the hands of a 
a serious problem in Latin America ‘wealth and poverty. Poor peasants had no choice but to work large estates owned by a few wealthy 
was the uneven division of wealth. a ; : ‘ . 

families. Landlords had no reason to invest in expensive farm machinery when labor was so cheap. 


As Latin American nations began to modernize in the 20th century, land ownership became 


to deal with each problem a political issue. In response, a handful of countries began land reform programs. These programs 


illag ing However, just turning over the land to the landless was 
solutions. See how well the not enough. €} Se 4 

solutions worked. Sometimes 
the solution to one problem 
caused another problem. 


people were to be productive, crarsaraes woul have to Pave assistance to the peasants. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 


Summarize the problems and 
solutions in a chart. Identify Problems Solutions Outcomes 
the problem or problems and the 
steps taken to solve them. Look 
for the short- and long-term 
effects of the solutions. 


A few wealthy people Land reform programs Peasants were given /and, 

owned most of the /and. divided large estates into and communal farms were 
smaller plots. set up. 

Inefficient farming resu/ted 

in slow economic development. 


Peasants lacked equipment, | Governments would have to | Not stated. 
resources, ski//s. assist with loans and 
instruction. 


Applying the Skill 
MAKE YOUR OWN CHART. Turn to Chapter 31 and read “Postwar Europe” on 


page 904. Make a chart that lists the problems Germany faced after World War I. 
List the solutions that were tried and whatever outcomes are mentioned. 
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Section 1: Reading Critically 
1.5 Analyzing Causes and Recognizing Effects 


CAUSES are the events, conditions, and other reasons that lead to an event. Causes 
happen before the event in time; they explain why it happened. EFFECTS are the 
results or consequences of the event. One effect often becomes the cause of other 
effects, resulting in a chain of events. Causes and effects can be both short-term and 
long-term. Examining CAUSE-AND-EFFECT RELATIONSHIPS helps historians see 
how events are related and why they took place. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: KEEP TRACK OF CAUSES AND EFFECTS AS YOU READ. The passage 
below describes events leading to the rise of feudalism in Japan. The diagram that 
follows summarizes the chain of causes and effects. 


Causes: Look for clue words 


that show cause. These include Feudalism Comes to Japan 
because, due to, since, and For most of the Heian period, the rich Fujiwara family held the real power in Japan. Members 
therefore. of this family held many influential posts. By about the middle of the 11th century, the power of 


Look for multiple causes and __ the central government and the Fujiwaras began to slip. This was court families’ 
multiple effects. The weakness of greater interest in luxury and artistic pursuits than in governing. 
the central government caused the a See ea again (a) 


three effects (a,b,c) shown here. 


le became lawl | dangerous. Armed soldiers 
le pirates took control of the seas. (¢) F 


Effects: Look for results or 
consequences. Sometimes these 
are indicated by clue words such 
as brought about, led to, as a 
result, and consequently. 


This marked the beginning of a 


feudal system of localized rule like that of ancient China and medieval Europe. 


Notice that an effect may be 
the cause of another event. 
This begins a chain of causes 
and effects. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CAUSE-AND-EFFECT DIAGRAM. 


Summarize cause-and-effect 
relationships in a diagram. 
Starting with the first cause in a 
series, fill in the boxes until you 
reach the end result. 


Cavse ———>| Effect/Cavse —+| Effect/Cavse —+| Effect 

Ruling families Weak central ° Landowners set Feudalism was 

had Iittle interest government was up private armies. | established in Japan. 
iN Governing. unable to control * Countryside 


the /and. became dangerous. 
° Farmers traded 
/and for safety 
under warlords. 


Applying the Skill 

MAKE YOUR OWN CAUSE-AND-EFFECT DIAGRAM. Turn to Chapter 28, pages 
823-825. Read “Juarez and La Reforma” and make notes about the causes and 
effects of Juarez’s reform movement in Mexico. Make a diagram, like the one 
shown above, to summarize the information you find. 
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Section 1: Reading Critically 
1.6 Comparing and Contrasting 


Historians compare and contrast events, personalities, ideas, behaviors, beliefs, and 
institutions in order to understand them thoroughly. COMPARING involves finding 
both similarities and differences between two or more things. CONTRASTING means 
examining only the differences between them. 


Understanding the Skill 

STRATEGY: LOOK FOR SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES. The following passage 
describes life in the ancient Greek city-states of Sparta and Athens. The Venn diagram 
below shows some of the similarities and differences between the two city-states. 


Compare: Look for features 


that two subjects have in 
common. Here you learn that 
both Athens and Sparta started 
out as farming communities. 


Compare: Look for clue 
words indicating that two 
things are alike. Clue words 
include all, both, like, as, 


Sparta and Athens 
The Greek cue “states developed eae but shared certain characteristics © including language 


pnd all except Sparta eventally moved to 


The leader in the movement to democracy was Athens. After a series of reforms, every Athenian 
citizen was considered equal before the law. However, as in the other Greek city-states, only about 
one fifth of the population were citizens. Slaves did much of the work, so Athenian citizens were free 


to create works of art, architecture, and literature, including drama. 


© By contrast, Sparta lived in constant fear of revolts by helots, people who were held in slave-like 
conditions to work the land. The city was set ub asa ty see and Suh men ged 
their lives to the military. 9 In : a, dt | Ne 


likewise, and similarly. 


Contrast: Look for clue 
words that show how two 
things differ. Clue words 
include unlike, by contrast, 
however, except, different, 
and on the other hand. 


Contrast: Look for ways in which two things are different. 
Here you learn that Athens and Sparta had different values. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A VENN DIAGRAM. 


Compare and Contrast: 
Summarize similarities and 
differences in a Venn diagram. 
In the overlapping area, list 
characteristics shared by both 
subjects. Then, in one oval list the 
characteristics of one subject not 
shared by the other. In the other 
oval, list unshared characteristics 
of the second subject. 


Sparta Onl 


Economy: remained 
farming community 


Athens Only 


Economy: moved from 
farming to trade 


Language: Greek 


Religion: same 


Government: 
democracy 


Government: military 
dictatorship 


Slavery: in both 


Valves: beavty, 
individuality, 
creativity 


Economy: began as 
farming communities 


Valves: duty, 
strength, 
discipline 


Applying the Skill 
MAKE YOUR OWN VENN DIAGRAM. Turn to Chapter 20, pages 564—565, and read 


the section called “Native Americans Respond.” Make a Venn diagram comparing and 
contrasting Dutch and English colonists’ relations with Native Americans. 
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Section 1: Reading Critically 
1.7 Distinguishing Fact from Opinion 


FACTS are events, dates, statistics, or statements that can be proved to be true. Facts 
can be checked for accuracy. OPINIONS are judgments, beliefs, and feelings of the 
writer or speaker. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: FIND CLUES IN THE TEXT. The following excerpt tells about the uprising 
of Jews in the Warsaw ghetto in 1943. The chart summarizes the facts and opinions. 


Facts: Look for specific names, 5 5 ns 
dates, statistics, and state- __ The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 


ments that can be proved. With orders from Himmler to crush the Jews, @ the Nazis attacked on April 19, 1943, at the 
The first two paragraphs provide start of the holiday of Passover. @) Two thousand armed SS troops entered the ghetto, marching with 


@ factual account of te event tanks, rifles, machine guns, and trailers full of ammunition. The Jewish fighters were in position—in 


bunkers, in windows, on rooftops. 


Opinion: Look for assertions, 
claims, hypotheses, and judg- 
ments. Here Goebbels expresses 
his opinion of the uprising and of 
the Jews. 


Unbelievably, the Jews won the battle that day. The Germans were forced to retreat. . . Othe 


Opinion: Look for judgment 
words that the writer uses 
to describe the people and 
events. Judgment words are 
often adjectives that are used to Goebbels’ tone was mocking. But his forecast was inevitable—and correct... . Goebbels did not 
arouse a reader's emotions. record in his diary, when the uprising was over, that the @ starving Jews of the ghetto, with their 
upply of arms, had held out against the German army for forty days, longer than Poland 
or France had held out. 


Source: A Nightmare in History, by Miriam Chaikin. (New York: Clarion Books, 1987) pp. 77-78 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 


Divide facts and opinions in a 
chart. Summarize and separate FACTS OPINIONS 

the facts from the opinions 

expressed in a passage. On Apri! 19, 1943, 2,000 armed SS | Goebbels: The uprising was a jest, but showed the 
troops attacked the Warsaw danger of letting Jews get hold of guns. 

ghetto, Jewish fighters held out 


for 40 days. Avthor: It is difficult to believe that Warsaw 
Jews with their pathetic supply of arms were able 
to defeat the powertul Nazis. 


Applying the Skill 

MAKE YOUR OWN CHART. Turn to Chapter 26, page 769. Find the Primary Source 
from the Seneca Falls Convention. Make a chart in which you summarize the facts 
in your own words, and list the opinions and judgments stated. Look carefully at the 
language used in order to separate one from the other. 
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Section 2: Higher-Order Critical Thinking 


2.1 Categorizing 


CATEGORIZING means organizing similar kinds of information into groups. Historians 
categorize information to help them identify and understand historical patterns. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: DECIDE WHAT INFORMATION NEEDS TO BE CATEGORIZED. The 
following passage describes India’s Taj Mahal, a memorial built by a Mughal 
ruler. As you read, look for facts and details that are closely related. Then choose 
appropriate categories. 


@ Look at topic sentences for Building the Taj Mahal 
clues to defining categories. 


© Some 20,000 workers labored for 22 years to buld the famous tomb, itis made of white 


(2) Look at the type of informa- marble brought from 250 miles away. The minaret towers are about 130 feet high. The building 


tion each paragraph contains. itself is 186 feet square. 
A paragraph often contains similar 


kinds of information. The pointed @ arches are 
of Muslim design, and the perforated marble 


in Hindu temples. 


The inside of the building is a glittering garden @ 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 
© Add a title. 


© THE TAS MAHAL 


categories you have chosen. 


4) Sort information into the 


6 Make one column for each * 20,000 workers ¢ Minaret towers: [20 
category. * 22 years to complete feet high 
° Building: 186 feet 


Applying the Skill 

MAKE YOUR OWN CHART. Turn to Chapter 22, page 637. Read “New Artistic 
Styles.” Decide what categories you will use to organize the information. Then make 
a chart, like the one above, that organizes the information in the passage into the 
categories you have chosen. 


with tiny precious stones. One tiny flower, one inch square, had 60 different inlays. 


and @) doors are typical of a style found 


¢ Made of white marble 

° Pointed arches (Muslim 
influence) 

¢ Perforated marble 
windows and doors 
(Hindu influence) 

° Interior: thousands of 
carved marble flowers 
inlaid with precious stones 
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Section 2: Higher-Order Critical Thinking 
2.2 Making Inferences 


Inferences are ideas and meanings not stated in the material. MAKING INFERENCES 
means reading between the lines to extend the information provided. Your inferences 
are based on careful study of what is stated in the passage as well as your own 
common sense and previous knowledge. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: DEVELOP INFERENCES FROM THE FACTS. This passage describes the 
Nok culture of West Africa. Following the passage is a diagram that organizes the 
facts and ideas that lead to inferences. 


Read the stated facts and 


ideas. _ The Nok Culture 


Use your knowledge, 105i 200. Their name came from the village where the first artifacts from 
and common sense to draw 


cuichisions: Vou-cvould infee from their culture were discovered by archaeologists. The @ Nok were farmers. They were also 

these statements that the Nok were  @the first West African people known to smelt iron. The Nok began making iron around 500 Bc, 
a settled people with advanced using it to make tools for farming and weapons for hunting. 

technology and a rich culture. 


Consider what you already Nok artifacts have been found in an area stretching for 300 miles between the Niger and Benue 
know that could apply. Your rivers. @) Many are sculptures made of terra cotta, a reddish-brown clay. Carved in great artistic detail, 
knowledge of history might lead some depict the heads of animals such as elephants and others depict human heads. The features 
you to infer the kinds of improve- of some of the heads reveal a great deal about their history. One of the human heads, for example, 


ments in life brought about by shows an elaborate hairdo arranged in six buns, a style that is still worn by some people in Nigeria 


better farming tools. today. O Tris similarity suggests that the Nok may have been the ancestors of modem-day Africans. 


Recognize inferences that are 
already made. Phrases like “the 
evidence suggests” or “historians believe” indicate inferences 
and conclusions experts have made from historical records. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 


Summarize the facts and 


° iron farming tools iron tools improved agriculture and 
* iron harder than wood contributed to cu/tural development 
¢ tools improved life 


Applying the Skill 
MAKE YOUR OWN CHART. Read the Tamil poem from ancient India quoted in 


Chapter 7 on page 194. Using a chart like the one above, make inferences from the 
poem about its author, its subject, and the culture it comes from. 
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Section 2: Higher-Order Critical Thinking 


2.3 Drawing Conclusions 


DRAWING CONCLUSIONS means analyzing what you have read and forming an opinion 


about its meaning. To draw conclusions, you look closely at the facts, combine them 
with inferences you make, and then use your own common sense and experience to 


decide what the facts mean. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: COMBINE INFORMATION TO DRAW CONCLUSIONS. The passage below 


presents information about the reunification of East and West Germany in 1990. The 
diagram that follows shows how to organize the information to draw conclusions. 


Read carefully to understand 
all the facts. Fact: Reunification 
brought social and political free- 
doms to East Germans. 


Read between the lines to 
make inferences. Inference: 
After a market economy was 
introduced, many industries in 
eastern Germany failed, which 
put people out of work. 


Use the facts to make an infer- 
ence. Inference: Reunification put 
a strain on government resources. 


Ask questions of the material. 
What are the long-term economic 
prospects for eastern Germany? 
Conclusion: Although it faced 
challenges, it seemed to have a 
greater chance for success than 


other former Communist countries. 


Germany is Reunified 


On October 3, 1990, Germany once again became a single nation. @ after more than 40 years 


Economically, the newly united Germany faced serious problems. More than 40 years of 
Communist rule had left East Germany in ruins. Its transportation and telephone systems had not 
been modernized since World War Il. State-run industries in East Germany had to be turned over 


to private control and operate under free-market rules. 


Rebuilding eastern Germany's bankrupt economy was going to be a difficult, costly process. 


In the short-term, 


the government had to provide @) unemployment benefits to some 1.4 milion workers from the 


east who found themselves out of work. 
awh | z 


STRATEGY: MAKE A DIAGRAM. 


Summarize the facts, infer- 
ences, and your conclusion in 
a diagram. 


East Germans gained 
freedoms, 


Transportation and 
telephone systems were 
outmoded. 


Inferences ———. 
East Germans welcomed 
the end of Communist rule, 
Rebuilding took time. 


Industries couldn't compete 
in free-market economy. 


State-run industries 
Produced shoddy goods. 


Unemployment skyrocketed. 


Reunification put a great 
financial burden on Germany. 


Cost for reunification could 
be #200 billion. 


Conclusion About Passage 


Although eastern Germany 
was in bad shape at the 
time of reunification, it 


had the advantage of the 
strength of western Germany 
as (t made the transition to 
democracy and capitalism. 


Applying the Skill 


MAKE A DIAGRAM. Look at Chapter 6, pages 160-162, on the collapse of the Roman 
Republic. As you read, draw conclusions based on the facts. Use the diagram above as a 
model for organizing facts, inferences, and conclusions about the passage. 
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Section 2: Higher-Order Critical Thinking 
2.4 Developing Historical Perspective 


DEVELOPING HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE means understanding events and people in 
the context of their times. It means not judging the past by current values, but by taking 
into account the beliefs of the time. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: LOOK FOR VALUES OF THE PAST. The following passage was written 
by Bartolomé de Las Casas, a Spanish missionary who defended the rights of Native 
Americans. It challenges an argument presented by a scholar named Sepulveda, who 
held that the Spaniards had the right to enslave the Native Americans. Following the 
passage is a chart that summarizes the information from a historical perspective. 


© Identify the historical figure, ——— Tay 
the occasion, and the date. (1) In Defense of the Indians a 550) 


Bartolomé de Las Casas 


® Look for clues to the attitudes, 
customs, and values of people Now if we shall have shown that among our Indians of the western and southern shores 


living at the time. As a Spanish Q (granting that we call them barbarians and that they are barbarians) there are important kingdorns, 


missionary, Las Casas assumes large numbers of people who live settled lives in a society, great cities, kings, judges and laws, persons 
os that Europeans are more civilized who engage in commerce, buying, selling, lending, and the other contracts of the law of nations, will 
s than Native Americans and that it not stand proved that the Reverend Doctor Septilveda has spoken wrongly and viciously against 
s NA We Mate need to be peoples like these?. . . From the fact that the Indians are barbarians it does not necessarily follow that 
= converted to Catholicism. 
= they are incapable of government and have to be ruled by Sug, 
- © Explain how people's actions Catholic faith and to be admitted to the holy sacraments. are not ig 
3 and words reflected the atti- -bestial. Rather, long before they had heard the word Spaniard they ree 3 ope 
= tudes, values, and passions of wisely ordered by excellent laws, religion, and custom. They cultivated friendship and) sen ers 
= the a aes challenges in common fellowship, lived in populous cities in which they wisely administered the affairs of both 
‘Ss prejudices about Native Americans 
7) 


that were widely held in Europe. 

His language emphasizes a favor- 
able comparison between Native 
American and European societies. 


peace and war justly and equitably, truly es ee laws that at very many points surpass ours, and 
could have won @) ti ! 


4) Notice words, phrases, and settings that reflect the period. 
Las Casas speaks from a time when Europeans looked to classical 
Greece as a benchmark for civilization. 


STRATEGY: WRITE A SUMMARY. 


Use historical perspective to 
understand Las Casas’s atti- 
tudes. In a chart, list key words, 
phrases, and details from the 
passage. In a short paragraph, ° Catholic faith 
summarize the basic values and 
attitudes of Las Casas. 


Las Casas’s In Defense of the Indians 


Key Phrases 


° barbarians Las Casas argues that Native Americans are not inhuman and do 
not deserve crve/ty and slavery. Rather, they are fu//y capable 
of “coming up’ to the level of Spanish civilization. Although he 
makes the statement that Native Americans are barbarians, his 
Jangvage and comparisons seem to suggest that he believes them 
to be highly civilized in many respects. At the same time, he 
believes in the importance of converting them to Catholicism. 


+ not inhuman, ‘gnorant, 
or bestial 

* properly organized 
states, wisely ordered 

+ sages of Athens 


Applying the Skill 
WRITE YOUR OWN SUMMARY. Turn to Chapter 11, page 319, and read the excerpt 


from Medieval Russia's Epics, Chronicles, and Tales. Read the passage using 
historical perspective. Then summarize your ideas in a chart like the one above. 
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2.5 Formulating Historical Questions 


FORMULATING HISTORICAL QUESTIONS is important as you examine primary 
sources—firsthand accounts, documents, letters, and other records of the past. As you 
analyze a source, ask questions about what it means and why it is significant. Then, 
when you are doing research, write questions that you want your research to answer. 
This step will help to guide your research and organize the information you collect. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: QUESTION WHAT YOU READ. The Muslim scholar Ibn Battuta published 
an account of his journeys in Asia and Africa in the 1300s. The following passage is 
part of his description of China. After the passage is a web diagram that organizes 
historical questions about it. 


Ask about the historical record 
itself. Who produced it? When @ ibn Battuta in China, Around 1345 | 
was it produced? @ The Chinese themselves are infidels, who worship idols and burn their dead like the Hindus. . . . 


Asicshoutiie Gakirenenied In every Chinese city there is a quarter for Muslims in which they live by themselves, and in which 
Wheswere thequaln ae , they have mosques both for the Friday services and for other religious purposes. The Muslims are 


What did they do? What were honored and respected. 


they like? @ They are wealthy folk and well-to-do, but they make no display either in their food or _ 
You will see one of their principal merchants, a man so rich that his wealth cannot be 


counted, wearing a coarse cotton tunic. But there is one thing that the Chinese take a pride in, that 
is gold and silver plate. Every one of them carries a stick, on which they lean in walking, and which 


they cal "he thi leg” @ iki vey plentiful among them, because he sikswor attaches itself 


Ask about the significance vorn by even the very poorest there. Were it not for the merchants it would have no value at all. for 
of the record. How would you 7 | 

interpret the information pre- 
sented? How does it fit in with 
the history of this time and place? 
What more do you need to know 
to answer these questions? 


Ask about the person who 
created the record. What 
judgments or opinions does 
the author express? 


STRATEGY: MAKE A WEB DIAGRAM. 


Investigate a topic in more 
depth by asking questions. 
Ask a large question and then 
ask smaller questions that 
explore and develop from the 
larger question. 


What was the 
historical situation in 
China at this time? 


Why did |bn Battuta go 
to China, and who was the 
audience for his narrative? 


What was China 
like in the 1200s? 


How might lbn Battuta’s 
background have influenced 
his impressions? 


Do other sources agree with 
Ibn Battuta’s description? 


Applying the Skill 
MAKE YOUR OWN WEB DIAGRAM. Turn to the quotation by Bernal Diaz in Chapter 
16, page 455. Use a web diagram to write historical questions about the passage. 
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Section 2: Higher-Order Critical Thinking 


2.6 Making Predictions 


MAKING PREDICTIONS means projecting the outcome of a situation that leaders or 
groups face or have faced in the past. Historians use their knowledge of past events 
and the decisions that led up to them to predict the outcome of current situations. 
Examining decisions and their alternatives will help you understand how events in 
the past shaped the future. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: IDENTIFY DECISIONS. The following passage describes relations 
between Cuba and the United States following Fidel Castro’s successful attempt to 
overthrow former Cuban dictator Fulgencio Batista. The chart lists decisions that 
affected U.S./Cuban relations, along with alternative decisions and predictions of 
their possible outcomes. 


@© To help you identify decisions, 
look for words such as decide, U.S./Cuban Relations under Castro 


decision, and chose. During the 1950s, Cuban dictator Fidel Castro @ chose to nationalize the Cuban economy, 


‘ cs ‘ which resulted in the takeover of U.S.-owned sugar mills and refineries. QUS. President Eisenhower 
® Notice how one political deci- ° 
‘ion atten leadeo ancther, responded by ordering an embargo on all trade wih Cuba. As relations between the two counties 
deteriorated, Cuba became more dependent on the USSR for economic and Poe aid. In 1960, the 


© Notice both positive and CIA trained anti-Castro Cuban exiles to invade Cuba. 
negative decisions. rae! ais 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 
Use a chart to record decisions. : 
o ° ° 8 


© suggest alternative decisions. Alternative Decisions Prediction of Outcome 


6) Predict a possible outcome Castro nationalized Castro did not nationalize There was no United States 
for each alternative decision. Cuban economy. Cuban economy. embargo of trade with Cuba. 
| 


The United States The United States continued | Cuba continued to depend 
Placed an embargo on to trade with Cuba. on the United States 
trade with Cuba. economically, 


CIA trained Cuban exiles, The CIA did not train exiles | There was no invasion 
who invaded Cuba. to invade Cuba. of Cuba. 


The United States did The United States The United States 
not provide air support Provided air support to successfully invaded Cuba. 
for the invasion. the invaders. 


APPLYING THE SKILL 


MAKE A CHART like the one above. Turn to Chapter 21, page 615, and read 
the first four paragraphs of the section “English Civil War.” Identify three 
decisions of England’s King Charles I. Record them on your chart, along 
with an alternative decision for each. Then predict a possible outcome for 
each alternative decision. 
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2.7 Hypothesizing 


HYPOTHESIZING means developing a possible explanation for historical events. 
A hypothesis is an educated guess about what happened in the past or a prediction 
about what might happen in the future. A hypothesis takes available information, 
links it to previous experience and knowledge, and comes up with a possible 
explanation, conclusion, or prediction. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: FIND CLUES IN THE READING. In studying the Indus Valley civilization, 
historians do not yet know exactly what caused that culture to decline. They have, 
however, developed hypotheses about what happened to it. Read this passage and look 
at the steps that are shown for building a hypothesis. Following the passage is a chart 
that organizes the information. 


Weniy the event, pattern, ot @) serious End to Indus Valley Culture 
trend you want to explain. 
@ Around 1750 2c, the quality of building inthe indus Valley ctes declined, Gradualy, the great 


Determine the facts you have cities fell into decay. What happened? Some historians think that the Indus River changed course, as 
about the situation. These it tended to do, so that its floods no longer fertilized the fields near the cities. Other scholars suggest 
facts support various hypotheses that people wore out the valley's land. They overgrazed it, overfarmed it, and overcut its trees, brush, 
about what happened to the lees: 


Indus Valley civilization. 
As the Indus Valley civilization neared its end, around 1500 B.c, a sudden catastrophe may have 


Develop a hypothesis that had a hand in uns cities’ downfall. @ 
might explain the event. : 


Historians hypothesize that a com- 
bination of ecological change and 
sudden catastrophe caused the 

Indus Valley civilization to collapse. 
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Determine what additional 
information you need to test 
the hypothesis. You might refer to a book about India, for example, 
to learn more about the impact of the Aryan invasions. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 


Use a chart to summarize 
your hypothesis about events. 
Write down your hypothesis and 
the facts that support it. Then 


Facts that support 
Hypothesis the hypothesis Additional information needed 
you can see what additional infor- 


mation you need to help prove A combination of ° Building quality declined | * What was Indus Valley culture like? 
or disprove it. ecological change ¢ Indus River tended to ¢ What were the geographical 
and sudden catas- change course characteristics of the region? 


trophe caused the | * Unburied skeletons were | * How did overtarming tend to affect 

Indus Valley civili- found at Mohenjo-Daro the environment? 

zation to collapse | * Aryan invasions occurred | * What factors affected the decline of 
around same time other ancient civilizations? 


Applying the Skill 

MAKE YOUR OWN CHART. Turn to Chapter 19, page 545, and read the Primary 
Source. Predict what impact the introduction of firearms might have had on Japan. 
Then read the surrounding text material. List facts that support your hypothesis 
and what additional information you might gather to help prove or disprove it. 
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2.8 Analyzing Motives 


ANALYZING MOTIVES means examining the reasons why a person, group, or govern- 
ment takes a particular action. To understand those reasons, consider the needs, emo- 
tions, prior experiences, and goals of the person or group. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: LOOK FOR REASONS WHY. On June 28, 1914, Serb terrorists assassi- 
nated Austria-Hungary’s Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife when they visited 
Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. In the following passage, Borijove Jevtic, a Serb 
terrorist, explains why the assassination occurred. Before this passage, he explains 
that the terrorists had received a telegram stating that the Archduke would be visit- 
ing Sarajevo on June 28. The diagram that follows summarizes the motives of the 
terrorists for murdering the Archduke. 


1) Look for motives based or 
on basic needs and human The Assassination of the Archduke 


emotions. Needs include How dared Franz Ferdinand, not only the representative of the oppressor but in his own person 


food, shelter, safely, freedom. enter Sarajevo on that day? Such an entry was a 
Emotions include fear, anger, 


pride, desire for revenge, and 
patriotism, for example. 


@® Look for motives based 
on past events or inspiring 
individuals. 


(3) Notice both positive and 


. : isi i | 
negative motives. Our decision was taken almost immediately. Death to the tyrant! 


STRATEGY: MAKE A DIAGRAM. 


Make a diagram that summa- 
rizes motives and actions. 

List the important action in the MEEDS 
middle of the diagram. Then list 
motives in different categories 
around the action. 


PRIOR EXPERIENCES 
defeat and enslavement 
of Serbs by Turks 


freedom 


ACTION 
assassination of 
Archduke Ferdinand 
EMOTIONS GOALS 
nationalism, freedom from 
anger, revenge all oppressors 


Applying the Skill 

MAKE YOUR OWN DIAGRAM. Turn to Chapter 27, Section 1, “The Scramble for 
Africa.” Read the section and look for motives of European nations in acquiring 
lands in other parts of the world. Make a diagram, like the one above, showing the 
European nations’ motives for taking the land. 
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2.9 Analyzing Issues 


An issue is a matter of public concern or debate. Issues in history are usually economic, 
social, political, or moral. Historical issues are often more complicated than they first 
appear. ANALYZING AN ISSUE means taking a controversy apart to find and describe 

the different points of view about the issue. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: LOOK FOR DIFFERENT SIDES OF THE ISSUE. The following passage 
describes working conditions in English factories in the early 1800s. The cluster 
diagram that follows the passage helps you to analyze the issue of child labor. 


Look for a central problem ; 
with its causes and effects. Children at Work 


Look for facts and statistics. 
Factual information helps you 
understand the issue and evaluate 
the different sides or arguments. 


It was common for 40 or more children to work together in one room—a room 
with little light or air. Those who lagged behind in their work were often beaten. Because safety was 
all sides of an issue before decid- a low concern for many factory owners, accidents were common. 


Look for different sides to 
the issue. You need to consider 


ing your position. In 1831, Parliament set up a committee to investigate abuses of child labor. @ Medical experts - 


They recommended that children younger than age 14 should work no more than 8 hours. 


" As a result of the committee's findings, 
Parliament passed the Factory Act of 1833. The act made it illegal to hire children under 9 years old, 
and it limited the working hours of older children. 
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STRATEGY: MAKE A CLUSTER DIAGRAM. 


If an issue is complex, make 
rate aoe ners Issue: Should Parliament 
ASSL Cana You allele restrict child labor? 
an issue. 
Facts: * Children as young as 6 years worked. 
° Working hours were typically |Z hours a day, often with 2 hours overtime. 
e Working conditions were dangerous, unhealthy, and inhumane. 
° Factory work caused deformities in young children. 


In favor of child labor: Against child labor: 


Who: factory owners, some parents Who: medical examiners 

Reasons: Shorter hours would reduce Reasons: Children working in factories 
profits, Children’s income suffered permanent deformities. 
essential for families, 


Applying the Skill 
MAKE YOUR OWN CLUSTER DIAGRAM. Chapter 34, page 998, describes the 


partition of India. Make a cluster diagram to analyze the issue and the positions 
of the people involved. 
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2.10 Analyzing Bias 


BIAS is a prejudiced point of view. Historical accounts that are biased tend to be 
one-sided and reflect the personal prejudices of the historian. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: THINK ABOUT THE WRITER AS YOU READ. The European explorer 
Amerigo Vespucci reached the coast of Brazil in 1502, on his second voyage to the 
Americas. Below are his impressions of the people he met. 


Identify the author and infor- 


mation about him or her. Does | @Q Amerigo Vespucci Reports on the People of Brazil 


the author belong toa special- For twenty-seven days | ate and slept among them, and what | learned about them is as follows. 
interest group, social class, political ; Taree 4 
party, or movement that might Having no laws and no religious faith, they live according to nature. @) They understand nothing — 


promote a one-sided or slanted of the immortality of the soul. There is no possession of private property among them, for everything 


viewpoint on the subject? __ is in common. They have no boundaries of kingdom or province. They have no king, nor do they obey 
anyone. Each one is his own master. 


Search for clues. Are there 
words, phrases, statements, or 


images that might convey a They are also That which made me... 
positive or negative slant? What astonished at their wars and cruelty was that | could not understand from them why they made war 
might these clues reveal about _ upon each other, considering that they held no private property or sovereignty of empire and king- 
the author's bias? doms and hat is pillaging or a desire to rule, 
Examine the evidence. |s which appear to me to be the causes of wars and every disorderly act. When we requested them 
the information that the author to state the cause, they did not know how to give any other cause than that this curse upon them 
presents consistent with other began in ancient times and they sought to avenge the deaths of their forefathers. 


accounts? Is the behavior described 
consistent with human nature as 
you have observed it? 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 


Make a chart of your analysis. 
For each of the heads listed on 
the left side of the chart, sum- 
marize information presented in 
the passage. 


Vespucci’s impressions of the native peoples of Brazil 


author, date Amerigo Vespucci, 1502 


Occasion exploration of coast of Brazil on second voyage to Americas 
tone Judging, negative, superior 
bias Since the native people do not live in organized states and have 


no private property, they have no system of authority, /aws, or 
moral principles. They have no apparent religious beliefs. T hey 
are warlike and crue! and seem to make war on one another for 
no reason, The avthor’s comments about the sou/ seem to show a 
bias towards his own religious beliefs, He also reveals a prejudice 
that Evropean customs and practices are superior to all others. 


Applying the Skill 
MAKE YOUR OWN CHART. Look at the quotation by the Qing emperor Kangxi in the 


Primary Source in Chapter 19, page 549. Summarize the underlying assumptions and 
biases using a chart like the one shown. 
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2.11 Evaluating Decisions and 
Courses of Action 


EVALUATING DECISIONS means making judgments about the decisions that historical 
figures made. Historians evaluate decisions on the basis of their moral implications 
and their costs and benefits from different points of view. 


EVALUATING VARIOUS COURSES OF ACTION means carefully judging the choices 
that historical figures had to make. By doing this, you can better understand why they 
made some of the decisions they did. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: LOOK FOR CHOICES AND REASONS. The following passage describes the 
decisions U.S. President John Kennedy had to make when he learned of Soviet 
missile bases in Cuba. As you read it, think of the alternative responses he could have 
made at each turn of events. Following the passage is a chart that organizes 
information about the Cuban missile crisis. 


Look at decisions made by 
individuals or by groups. Notice 
the decisions Kennedy made in 
response to Soviet actions. 


The Cuban Missile Crisis 


greatly increased. 


Look at the outcome of the 
decisions. 


Analyze a decision in terms of 
the choices that were possible. 
Both Kennedy and Khrushchev 
faced the same choice. Either 
could carry out the threat, or 
either could back down quietly 
and negotiate. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 


Make a simple chart of your 
analysis. The problem was that 
Soviet nuclear missiles were being 
shipped to Cuba. The decision to 
be made was how the United 
States should respond. 


Cons 


Pros 


Show Khrushchev and 
world the power and 


Kennedy’s Choices 


Publicly confront 
Khrushchev with 


navy and prepare strong will of the U.S; 


During the summer of 1962, the flow of Soviet weapons into Cuba—including nuclear missiles— 


Then, on October 16, 


photographs taken by American U-2 planes showed the president that the Soviets were secretly building 
missile bases on Cuba. Some of the missiles, armed and ready to fire, could reach U.S. cities in minutes. 


oviet ships 


continued to head toward the island, while the U.S. navy prepared to stop them and U.S. invasion 
troops massed in Florida. To avoid confrontation, the Soviet ships suddenly halted. @) Soviet Premier 


My Evalvation 


Nuclear war could occur, 


In your opinion, 
which was the 
better choice? 


Why? 


for war. force him to back off. 

Say nothing to U.S. | Avoid frightening U.S. | The US. would look weak 
public and negotiate | citizens and avoid publicly; Khrushchev 
quietly, threat of nuclear war. | could carry out p/an. 


Applying the Skill 

MAKE A CHART. Chapter 31, page 919, describes the decisions British and French 
leaders made when Hitler took over the Sudetenland in Czechoslovakia just before 
World War II. Make a chart, like the one shown, to summarize the pros and cons of 
their choice of appeasement and evaluate their decision yourself. 
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2.12 Forming and Supporting Opinions 


Historians do more than reconstruct facts about the past. They also FORM OPINIONS 
about the information they encounter. Historians form opinions as they interpret the 
past and judge the significance of historical events and people. They SUPPORT THEIR 
OPINIONS with logical thinking, facts, examples, quotes, and references to events. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: FIND ARGUMENTS TO SUPPORT YOUR OPINION. In the following 
passage, journalist Paul Gray summarizes differing opinions about the significance and 
impact of Columbus’s voyages. As you read, develop your own opinion about the issue. 


Decide what you think about 
a subject after reading all the 
information available to you. 
After reading this passage, you 
might decide that Columbus's 
legacy was primarily one of 
genocide, cruelty, and slavery. 
On the other hand, you might 
believe that, despite the nega- 
tives, his voyages produced 
many long-term benefits. 


Consider the opinions and 
interpretations of historians 
and other experts. Weigh 
their arguments as you form 
your own opinion. 


Support your opinion with 
facts, quotes, and examples, 
including references to 
similar events from other 
historical eras. 


How Should History View the Legacy of Columbus? 
In one version of the story, Columbus and the Europeans who followed him @ brought civiliza-_ 


Among other things, Columbus’ journey was the first aA ina oe lies that eventually 
pice al ig United States of America, @}a d ti 


r pec hrough But the Politin that began 
with his voyages was far a than eS it altered science, geography, philosophy, agriculture, law, 
religion, ethics, government—the sum, in other words, of what passed at the time as Western culture. 
Increasingly, however, there is a counterchorus, an opposing rendition of the same events that 
deems Columbus’ first footfall in the New World to be fatal to the world he invaded, and even to the 
rest of the globe. The indigenous peoples and their cultures were doomed by European @ arrogance, 
if diseases. Columbus’ sd was ©} to those who greeted him; 


are deemed to be a form of Eurocentric theft of 


ceneade Ecotde Sepa a 
com from [the Native Americans]. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 


Summarize your opinion and 
supporting information in a 
chart. Write an opinion and then 
list facts, examples, interpreta- 
tions, or other information that 
support it. 


Opinion: Voyages of Columbus brought more bad than good to the Americas 
Facts: Historical interpretations: 


* Evropeans replaced existing cu/tures 
with their own. 

* Evropean diseases killed many Native 
Americans. 

* Columbus enslaved Native Americans. 


° Evropeans were arrogant and brutal. 

* Columbus's arrival set in motion ruthless 
destruction of environment. 

* Through congvest and exploitation, 
Europeans “stole” Native Americans 
history and cu/ture. 


Applying the Skill 

MAKE YOUR OWN CHART. Look at the Different Perspectives on Economics and 
the Environment in Chapter 36, page 1081. Read the selections and form your own 
opinion about the concept of sustainable development. Summarize your supporting 
data in a chart like the one shown above. 
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2.13 Synthesizing 


SYNTHESIZING is the skill historians use in developing interpretations of the past. 
Like detective work, synthesizing involves putting together clues, information, and 
ideas to form an overall picture of a historical event. A synthesis is often stated as a 
generalization, or broad summary statement. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: BUILD AN INTERPRETATION AS YOU READ. The passage below describes 
the first settlement of the Americas. The highlighting indicates the different kinds of 
information that lead to a synthesis—an overall picture of Native American life. 


Read carefully to understand E = 
the facts. Facts such as these The First Americans 


enable youto base youre: @)From the discovery of chiseled artowheads and chared Bones at ancient sites, it appears that 


tations on physical evidence. the earliest Americans lived as big game hunters. The woolly mammoth, their largest prey, provided 


Look for explanations that link them with food, clothing, and bones for constructing tools and shelters. 

the facts together. This state- hunting small game and gathering available plants. They created baskets to collect nuts, wild rice, 
ment is based on the evidence _ chokeberries, gooseberries, and currants. Later they invented bows and arrows to hunt small game 
provided by baskets, bows and such as jackrabbits and deer. They wove nets to fish the streams and lakes. 


arrows, and nets, which are men- 


Honediia the-santeness that fallow: Between 10,000 and 15,000 years ago, a revolution took place in what is now central Mexico. 


People began to raise plants as food. Maize may have been the first domesticated plant, with pumpkins, 


Consider what you already peppers, beans, and potatoes following. Agriculture spread to other regions. 
know that could apply. Your Be nee 
general knowledge will probably : : ~—& 8 

lead you to accept this statement it possible for people to remain in one place. It also enabled them to accumulate and store surplus 
as reasonable. food. As their surplus increased, people had the time to develop skills and more complex ideas 


about the world. @} From tl 


Bring together the informa- 
tion you have about a subject. 
This interpretation brings together 
different kinds of information to 
arrive at a new understanding of 
the subject. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CLUSTER DIAGRAM. 


Summarize your synthesis in 
a cluster diagram. Use a clus- 
ter diagram to organize the facts, 
opinions, examples, and interpre- 
tations that you have brought 
together to form a synthesis. 


agriculture allowed people to 
earliest Americans big game hunters settle, develop new skills and ideas 


Synthesis: The shift from hunting and gathering 
to agricu/ture allowed for the development of 
more complex societies in the Americas. 


shifted to hunting/gathering agriculture began in Mexico 


agriculture spread 


Applying the Skill 
MAKE YOUR OWN CLUSTER DIAGRAM. In Chapter 17 on pages 488-489, the 
beginnings of the Protestant Reformation are discussed. Read the passage and 


look for information to support a synthesis about its fundamental causes. Summarize 
your synthesis in a cluster diagram. 
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3.1 Analyzing Primary and 
Secondary Sources 


PRIMARY SOURCES are written or created by people who lived during a historical 
event. The writers might have been participants or observers. Primary sources include 
letters, diaries, journals, speeches, newspaper articles, magazine articles, eyewitness 
accounts, and autobiographies. 


SECONDARY SOURCES are derived from primary sources by people who were not 
present at the original event. They are written after the event. They often combine 
information from a number of different accounts. Secondary sources include history 
books, historical essays, and biographies. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: EVALUATE THE INFORMATION IN EACH TYPE OF SOURCE. This passage 
describes political reforms made by Pericles, who led Athens from 461 to 429 B.c. It is 
mainly a secondary source, but it includes a primary source in the form of a speech. 


@ Secondary Source: Look for [ ee ; i 
information collected from Stronger Democracy in Athens 


x 

S several sources. Here the writer 

= presents an overall picture of the 

= reforms made by Pericles and the 

== reasons for them. 

— 

= @ Secondary Source: Look for 

= analysis and oe : | rewlother ay: 

— secondary source provides details : , - : : 

= d eer: a Caen states practiced this style of government. In Athens, male citizens who served in the assembly established 

= and perspective that are missing in , a ; : ee Wied es 

7) a primary source. It also provides all the important policies that affected the polis. In a famous “Funeral Oration” for soldiers killed in the 
context for the primary source. _ Peloponnesian War, © Pericles expressed his great pride in Athenian democracy: 


4 


Primary Source: Identify the 
© es “4 “whole people. When it is a question of settling private disputes, everyone is equal before the law; 


author and evaluate his or her 


credentials. How is the speaker when it is a question of putting one person before another in positions of public responsibility, what 
connected to the event? Here, this counts is not membership of a particular class, but the actual ability which the man possesses. No one, 
speaker is Pericles himself. as long as he has it in him to be of service to the state, is kept in political obscurity because of poverty. 


4) Primary Source: Analyze the 
source using historical perspective. Read the source for factual information 
while also noting the speaker's opinions, biases, assumptions, and point of view. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 


Summarize information from 


SpUNCeS othe art Author: Pericles Avthor: world history textbook 
Qualifications: main figure in the events | Qualifications: had access to multiple 
described accounts of event 


Information: describes his view of Information: puts events in historical perspec- 
Athenian democracy—power in the hands tive—Athens one of most democratic govern- 
of “the whole people” ments in history but limited rights to citizens 


Applying the Skill 

MAKE YOUR OWN CHART. Read the passage “Mehmed II Conquers Constantinople” 
in Chapter 18, pages 508-509, which includes a quote from the Greek historian 
Kritovoulos. Make a chart in which you summarize information from the primary 
and secondary sources. 
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3.2 Visual, Audio, and 
Multimedia Sources 


In addition to written accounts, historians use many kinds of VISUAL SOURCES. 
These include paintings, photographs, political cartoons, and advertisements. Visual 
sources are rich with historical details and sometimes reflect the mood and trends of 


an era better than words can. 


Spoken language has always been a primary means of passing on human history. 
AUDIO SOURCES, such as recorded speeches, interviews, press conferences, and 
radio programs, continue the oral tradition today. 


Movies, CD-ROMs, television, and computer software are the newest kind of histori- 
cal sources, called MULTIMEDIA SOURCES. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: EXAMINE THE SOURCE CAREFULLY. Below are two portraits from the 
late 1700s, one of Marie Antoinette, the queen of France, and one of a woman who 
sells vegetables at the market. The chart that follows summarizes historical 


information gained from interpreting and comparing the two paintings. 


QO Identify the subject and source. 


(2) Identify important visual details. Look at the 


faces, poses, clothing, hairstyles, and other elements. 


© Make inferences from the visual details. Marie 
Antoinette’s rich clothing and her hand on the globe 


symbolize her wealth and power. The contrast 
between the common woman's ordinary clothing 
and her defiant pose suggests a different attitude 
about power. 


Use comparisons, information from other 
sources, and your own knowledge to give 


support to your interpretation. Royalty usually 
had their portraits painted in heroic poses. Ordinary 
people were not usually the subjects of such portraits. 
David's choice of subject and pose suggests that he 
sees the common people as the true heroes of France. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 


Summarize your interpretation Subject 


in a simple chart. 


Marie Antoinette 


Common woman 


A Woman of the Revolution [La maraichére] o 
(1795), Jacques Louis David 


Visual Details 
Face (s worn and 
clothing is plain, but 


Inferences 
Has worked hard for 
little in life, but strong, 


her head is held high proud, and detiant 


and she wears the red 
scarf of revolution 


Richly dressed and 
made up; strikes an 
imperial pose 


Lies /ife of comfort 
and power; proud, 
strong, and defiant 


Applying the Skill 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHART. Turn to the detail from a mural by Diego Rivera in 
Chapter 16, page 456. The painting shows the Aztec god Quetzalcoatl in many 
forms. Use a chart, like the one above, to analyze and interpret the painting. 
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3.3 Using the Internet 


The INTERNET is a network of computers associated with universities, libraries, news 
organizations, government agencies, businesses, and private individuals worldwide. 
Each location on the Internet has a HOME PAGE with its own address, or URL. 


With a computer connected to the Internet, you can reach the home pages of many 
organizations and services. You might view your library’s home page to find the call 
number of a book or visit an online magazine to read an article. On some sites you 
can view documents, photographs, and even moving pictures with sound. 


The international collection of home pages, known as the WORLD WIDE WEB, is a 
good source of up-to-the-minute information about current events as well as in-depth 
research on historical subjects. This textbook contains many suggestions for navigat- 
ing the World Wide Web. Begin by entering CLASSZONE.COM to access the home 
page for McDougal Littell World History. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: EXPLORE THE ELEMENTS ON THE SCREEN. The computer screen below 
shows the “Issues & Press” page of the U.S. Department of State, the department of 
the executive branch responsible for international affairs. 


Go directly to a Web page. If you 
know the address of a particular Web 
page, type the address in the box . 2e 
at the top of the screen and press 
ENTER (or RETURN). After a few 
seconds, the Web page will appear 
on your screen. 


issues and Press 
-€ 


role US. DEPARTMENT of if STATE 


the Middle East Oct. 11-18 


ee Ke & @ heep:/ jwww.state.gav/issuesandpress/ é 


Explore the links. Click on any one 
of the images or topics to find out 


Joint sint U.S. -Republic of Korea Statement Belarus European March 


EIB ICH @) 


The Middle East: Moving the Process Forward 1 Dally Press Bricfing | What's New , 


ie GO} 


sublect Index 


U.S. Condemns Terrorist } 


Ed Video 


more about a specific subject. These USES ETS ISSUES | PRESS | DIPLOMACY & PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
. . Ba- os 

links take you to another page at this z azine & Rogen . ee Us 

Web site. Some pages include links eae Briefing o= = 


to related information that can be 
found at other places on the Internet. 


Learn more about the page. Scan 
the page to learn the types of infor- 
mation contained at this site. This site 
has information about current 
events, politics, and health and 
environmental issues. 


Explore the features of the page. 
This page provides multimedia links 
and a chance to ask questions of 
State Department officials. 


Applying the Skill 


DO YOUR OWN 


® Avian Influenza ® Under Secretary for Public 


Diplomacy and Public Affairs 
© Bureau of Public Affairs 


© Press Releases: 
© Gimate Change Secretary 


yy 
= 


Borderland, a large underwater shelf 


in the Arctic Ocean, to better 
understand its form and structure. 


© Commission for Assistance to a 
Free Cuba 


© Press Releases: Other 
© Remarks, Testimony: Senior 
Officials 


© Bureau of Educational and 


Cultural Affairs 


Gathered data provides valuable © Counterterrorism 

information to map sea floor © Bureau of International 
processes and fisheries’ habitat, © Democracy © Listserv Information Programs 
define our continental shelf, 


and predict future conditions in the 


Arctic. more 


© Foreign Assistance 
© Free Trade Agreements 


© RSS News Feeds 
© Foreign Press Center Briefings 
© USAID Press Releases 


© Advisory Commission on Public 
Diplomacy 


Public-Private Partnerships © Giobal Initiative To Combat 
The Office of Private Sector Outreach Nuciear Terrorism 

works to engage the private sector in 

public diplomacy initiatives. The work © HIV/AIDS 

se delaras w yeraenal Wares te | omen tsounces Qt 
Americans and people of different @ tran © Audio and Video 

countries, cultures, and faiths “ 4) 


© USUN Press Releases 


INTERNET RESEARCH. Explore the web sites for Chapter 34 located at 
classzone.com. PATH: CLASSZONE.COM = Social Studies > World History > 
Chapter 34 > Research Links. 
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3.4 Interpreting Maps 


MAPS are representations of features on the earth’s surface. Historians use maps to 
locate historical events, to show how geography has influenced history, and to illus- 
trate human interaction with the environment. 


Different kinds of maps are used for specific purposes. 


POLITICAL MAPS show political units, from countries, states, and provinces, to coun- 
ties, districts, and towns. Each area is shaded a different color. 


PHYSICAL MAPS show mountains, hills, plains, rivers, lakes, and oceans. They may 
use contour lines to indicate elevations on land and depths under water. 


HISTORICAL MAPS illustrate such things as economic activity, political alliances, 
land claims, battles, population density, and changes over time. 


Australia and New 
Zealand to 1848 


2s 


Climate Regions 
© Desert 

™ Grassland 
Mediterranean 
@ Rain forest 
™) Savanna 

™) Woodlands 


Densest Aborigine 
or Maori populations, 
around 1770 


+ Date of European 
settlement 


0 200 Miles 


0 500 Kilometers 
= 40°S 


C1) Compass Rose The compass rose is a feature indicating the map’s 
orientation on the globe. It may show all four cardinal directions 
(N, S, E, W) or just indicate north. 


Locator A locator map shows which part of the world the map 
subject area covers. 


6 Scale The scale shows the ratio between a unit of length on the map 
and a unit of distance on the earth. The maps in this book usually 
show the scale in miles and kilometers. 


>) 


Lines Lines indicate rivers and other waterways, political boundaries, 
roads, and routes of exploration or migration. 


© 


Legend or Key The legend or key explains the symbols, lines, and 
special colors that appear on the map. 


o 


Symbols Locations of cities and towns often appear as dots. A capital 
city is often shown as a star or as a dot with a circle around it. Picture 
symbols might be used to indicate an area's products, resources, and 
special features. 


6 


-¥ REN ~~ 
a Se uN 


Great Australian 
Bight 


Albany, 1827 
New Zealand 


N , 1803 8 Bass Si ty i 1,300 miles 
(1) IN , aunceston, 1804 
0 500 Miles 2 
0 1,000 Kilometers lobart, 1804 


@ 


7) Labels Key places such as cities, bodies of water, and landforms 
are labeled. Key dates, such as those for the founding of cities, 
may also be labeled. 


(8) Colors Maps use colors and shading for various purposes. On 
physical maps, color may be used to indicate different physical 
regions or altitudes. On political maps, color can distinguish different 
political units. On specialty maps, color can show variable features 
such as population density, languages, or cultural areas. 


© Inset An inset is a small map that appears within a larger map. It 
often shows an area of the larger map in greater detail. Inset maps 
may also show a different area that is in some way related to the 
area shown on the larger map. 


© Lines of Latitude and Longitude Lines of latitude and longitude 
appear on maps to indicate the absolute location of the area shown. 


* Lines of latitude show distance measured in degrees north or 
south of the equator. 


* Lines of longitude show distance measured in degrees east or west 
of the prime meridian, which runs through Greenwich, England. 
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3.4 (Continued) 


Section 3: Exploring Evidence: Print, Visual, Technology Sources 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: READ ALL THE ELEMENTS OF THE MAP. The historical maps below 
show European landholdings in North America in 1754 and after 1763. Together they 


show changes over time. 


a 


0 » Ao ep Miles 


at 1 “1,000 Kilometers 


g Se 
re EETopeans Th North America 


ST-PIERRE 
AND 
MIQUELON 


NEW- 
FOUNDLAND 


New York 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


| ea Disputed 
St. Augustine @@ English 


LORIDA ©) French 
™® Spanish 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN , 


va 
- s sy Tr 
ODic of ¢, 

~" ae aces 
janto 209 
ANC Domingo ON 


= English ] 


Caribh Sea 
ean N 
s6°: +e © French A 
@® Pussian 0 500 Miles 
« = Saish|  ———} 
———$_— 0 1,000 Kilometers 


1) Look at the map’s title to learn the sub- ®) Look at the scale and compass. The scale (3) Read the legend. The legend tells you what 


ject and purpose of the map. What area 
does the map cover? What does the map tel 
you about the area? Here the maps show 
North America in 1754 and after 1763 with 
the purpose of comparing European claims 
at two different times. 


shows you how many miles or kilometers are the symbols and colors on the map mean. 

| represented. Here the scale is 500 actual miles 
to approximately 5/8 inch on the map. The © Find where the map area is located on 
compass shows you which direction on the the earth. These maps show a large area 
map is north. from the Arctic Circle to below latitude 20°N 


and 40° to 140°W. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. Study the maps and pose questions about how the 
geographic patterns and distributions changed. Use the answers to create a chart. 


Relate the map to the five 
geography themes by making 
a chart. The five themes are 
described on pages xxxli-xxxill. Ask 
questions about the themes and 
record your answers on the chart. 


Applying the Skill 


What Was the Location? Large area trom Arctic Circle to below 20° N, and 46° to 146° W 
What Was the Place? North American continent 
What Was the Region? Western Hemisphere 


Was There Any Movement? Between 1754 and 1762, land claimed by France was taken 
over by the other two colonial powers. Spain expanded its territories northward, while 
Britain expanded westward. 


How Did Humans Interact with the Environment? Europeans carved ovt political units in 
the continent, which already had inhabitants. They claimed vast areas, with waterways and 
/arge mountain ranges to cross. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHART. Turn to Chapter 12, page 334, and study the map titled 
“The Mongol Empire, 1294.’ Make a chart, like the one shown above, in which you 
summarize what the map tells you according to the five geography themes. 
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3.5 Interpreting Charts 


CHARTS are visual presentations of materials. Historians use charts to organize, 
simplify, and summarize information in a way that makes it more meaningful or 
easier to remember. Several kinds of charts are commonly used. 


SIMPLE CHARTS are used to summarize information or to make comparisons. 


TABLES are used to organize statistics and other types of information into columns 
and rows for easy reference. 


DIAGRAMS provide visual clues to the meaning of the information they contain. 
Venn diagrams are used for comparisons. Web diagrams are used to organize supporting 
information around a central topic. Illustrated diagrams or diagrams that combine 
different levels of information are sometimes called INFOGRAPHICS. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: STUDY ALL THE ELEMENTS OF THE CHART. The infographic below 
conveys a great deal of information about the three estates, or classes, that existed 
in 18th-century France. The infographic visually combines a political cartoon, a 
bulleted chart, a pie graph, and a bar graph. 


Read the title. The Three Estates 


Identify the symbols and col- | >| Q First Estate 


Population of France, 1787 


ors and what they represent. 

Here, three colors are used consis- 
tently in the infographic to repre- 

sent the three estates. 


Study each of the elements of 
the infographic. The political car- 
toon visually represents the power 
of the First and Second Estates 
over the Third Estate. The bulleted 
chart gives details about the estates. 
The two graphs give statistics. 


Look for the main idea. Make 
connections among the types 

of information presented. What 
was the relationship among the 
three estates? 


* made up of clergy of Roman 
Catholic Church 

+ scorned Enlightenment ideas 

* owned about 15% of the land 


© Second Estate 
* made up of rich nobles 
+ held highest offices in government 
+ disagreed about Enlightenment ideas 
* owned about 20% of the land 
@G Third Estate 
* included bourgeoisie, urban lower 
class, and peasant farmers 
+ had no power to influence government 
* embraced Enlightenment ideas 
* resented the wealthy First and 
Second Estates 
* owned about 65% of the land 


97% (Third Estate) 


less than 1% 
(First Estate) 
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2% (Second Estate) 


Percent of Income Paid in Taxes 


2% (First Est 
0% (Second Estate) 
50% (Third Estate) 


0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 


Look for geographic patterns and distributions. Pose questions about the way land 
is distributed among the three estates. Include your answers in your summary paragraph. 


STRATEGY: WRITE A SUMMARY. 


Write a paragraph to summa- 
rize what you learned from 


the chart In 1787, French society was unevenly divided into three estates. Ninety-seven percent of the 


people belonged to the Third Estate. They had no political power, paid high taxes, and 
owned only 65 percent of the land. The First Estate, made up of the clergy, and the Second 
Estate, made up of rich nobles, held the power, the wea/th, and more than their share of 
the land. Both opposed change and took advantage of the Third Estate. 


Applying the Skill 

WRITE YOUR OWN SUMMARY. Turn to Chapter 13, page 361, and look at the chart 
titled “Feudalism.” Study the chart and write a paragraph in which you summarize 
what you learn from it. 
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Section 3: Exploring Evidence: Print, Visual, Technology Sources 


3.6 Interpreting Graphs 


GRAPHS show statistical information in a visual manner. Historians use graphs to 
show comparative amounts, ratios, economic trends, and changes over time. 


LINE GRAPHS can show changes over time, or trends. Usually, the horizontal axis 
shows a unit of time, such as years, and the vertical axis shows quantities. 


PIE GRAPHS are useful for showing relative proportions. The circle represents the 
whole, such as the entire population, and the slices represent the different groups that 
make up the whole. 


BAR GRAPHS compare numbers or sets of numbers. The length of each bar indicates a 
quantity. With bar graphs, it is easy to see at a glance how different categories compare. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: STUDY ALL THE ELEMENTS OF THE GRAPH. The line graphs below show 
average global temperatures and world population figures over a period of 25,000 years. 
Pose questions about geographic patterns and distributions shown on this graph; for 
example, when did worldwide temperature start to rise? 


Read the title to identify the main 
idea of the graph. When two subjects 
are shown, look for a relationship between Temperature Population 
them. This set of graphs shows that the 
agricultural revolution had links to both 
global temperature and population. 


Agricultural Revolution 


9 


= Post- 
Agricultural 
Revolution 


aD 
o 
° 


feu 
oc 
° 


Read the vertical axis. The temperature 
graph shows degrees Fahrenheit. The other 
shows population in millions, so that 125 
indicates 125,000,000. 


56° 


= Agricultural 


— beginnings of Revolution 


agriculture 


last ice age €) 


pls 5: 0 2 2° Gb. 5” 9 
Read the horizontal axis. Both graphs 4) Years Ago (in thousands) Years Ago (in thousands) 
cover a period of time from 25,000 years 
ago to 0 (today). 


uo 
b 
° 


= 
a 
ec 
iS 
o 
@ 
a 
o 
it 
c 
=] 


= Hunting- 
gathering 
stage 


ur 
N 
° 


N 


Note any information that is high- 
lighted in a box. 


50° 


World Population (in millions) 
oO 


ov 
-_ 
s 
=] 
0 
- 
ov 
a 
5 
— 
3 
a 
i) 
(©) 
ov 
bo 
6 
- 
g 
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Look at the legend to understand Summarize the information shown in 
what colors and certain marks stand for. each part of the graph. What trends or 
changes are shown in each line graph? 


STRATEGY: WRITE A SUMMARY. 


Use the answers to your questions about geographic patterns and distributions to 
write your summary paragraph. 


Write a paragraph to summa- 
rize what you learned from 


the graphs. Some 20,000 years ago, after the /ast Ice Age, temperatures started to rise worldwide. 


This steady rise in average temperature from 51° to 55° made possible the beginnings of 
agriculture. As a result of the agricultural revolution, world population grew from about 
Z million to about 120 million over a period of 10,000 years. 


Applying the Skill 
WRITE YOUR OWN SUMMARY. Turn to Chapter 31, page 908, and look at the graph 


“World Trade, 1929-1933.” Study the graph and write a paragraph in which you 
summarize what you learn from it. 
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3.7 Analyzing Political Cartoons 


POLITICAL CARTOONS are drawings that express the artist’s point of view about a local, 
national, or international situation or event. They may criticize, show approval, or draw 

attention to a particular issue, and may be either serious or humorous. Political cartoonists 
often use symbols as well as other visual clues to communicate their message. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: EXAMINE THE CARTOON CAREFULLY. The cartoon below was drawn dur- 
ing the period of détente—a lessening of Cold War tensions between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 


Look at the cartoon as a 
whole to determine the 
subject. 


Look for symbols, which are 
especially effective in com- 

municating ideas visually. In 
this cartoon, Szabo uses symbols 
that stand for two nations. The 
stars and stripes stand for the 

United States. The hammer and 
sickle stand for the Soviet Union. 


Analyze the visual details, 
which help express the 
artist's point of view. The lit 
fuse suggests that the world 

is in immediate danger. The 
United States and the Soviet 
Union are cooperating to reduce 
the danger by cutting the fuse. 


STRATEGY: MAKE A CHART. 


Summarize your analysis in 
a chart. Look for details and 


decide on the message of the 


cartoon. ¢ Stars and stripes ° United States The United States and the 
° Hammer and sickle ° Soviet Union Soviet Union are trying to 


° Lit fuse ° Danger prevent their differences 


° Both nations hold the scissors * Cooperation from destroying the world. 


Applying the Skill 

MAKE YOUR OWN CHART. Turn to the political cartoon in Chapter 23, page 652. Read 
the information provided in the chart and graphs to help you understand the basis for 
the cartoon. Note the clothing and apparent attitudes of the figures in the drawing, as 
well as how they relate to one another. Then make a chart like the one above. 
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4.1 Writing for Social Studies 


WRITING FOR SOCIAL STUDIES requires you to describe an idea, a situation, or an 
event. Often, you will be asked to take a stand on a particular issue or to make a spe- 
cific point. To successfully describe an event or make a point, your writing needs to 
be clear, concise, and accurate. When you write reports or term papers, you will also 
need to create a bibliography of your sources; and you need to evaluate how reliable 
those sources are. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: ORGANIZE INFORMATION AND WRITE CLEARLY. The following passage 
describes the rise and fall of Napoleon Bonaparte. Notice how the strategies below 
helped the writer explain the historical importance of Napoleon’s power. 


@ Focus on your topic. Be sure 


that you clearly state the main idea @ The Rise and Fall of Napoleon, 1799-1814 


of your piece so that your readers The power that Napoleon used to bring order to France after the Revolution ultimately proved to 
know what you intend to say. | be his undoing. Under his command, the troops drove out members ol the legislature in 1799 and 
® collect and organize your ils Nay seize control of France. @& 


facts. Collect accurate information 
about your topic to support the 
main idea you are trying to make. 
Use your information to build a 
logical case to prove your point 


To express your ideas clearly, m. Eventually, all the main powers of Europe joined forces and defeated Napoleon in the spring 
use standard grammar, spell- = of 1814. 
ing, sentence structure, and 
punctuation when writing for social studies. Proofread your 
work to make sure it is well organized and grammatically correct. 


STRATEGY: USE STANDARD FORMATS WHEN MAKING CITATIONS. Use standard 
formats when citing books, magazines, newspapers, electronic media, and other 
sources. The following examples will help you to interpret and create bibliographies. 


© Video 


4) Newspaper 


r 
© Fire and Ice, Prod. HistoryAlive Videocassette. BBC Video, 1998. 

| 
4) Gutierrez, Andrew R. “Memorial for Scott at Antarctic.” Los Angeles Times 8 January 2001: 14A. 


(5) Magazine (5 ] Hansen, Ron. “The Race for the South Pole.” Smithsonian Institute 28 June 1999: 112. 
© online database | @ ‘Scott's Run for the South Pole.” Facts on File. Online. Internet. 28 February 2000. 

7) Solomon, Susan. The Coldest March: Scott's Fatal Antarctic Expedition. New Haven, CT: 
@ Book Yale UP, 2001. 


Applying the Skill 
WRITE YOUR OWN RESPONSE. Turn to Chapter 23, Section 4, “Napoleon’s Empire 


Collapses.” Read the section and use the strategies above to write your answer to 
question 6 on page 671. 


Find three or four different sources on the Internet or in the library relating to 
Napoleon’s fall. Create a short bibliography and use standard formats for each type 
of source. Be sure to interpret, or evaluate, how reliable your sources are. 
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4.2 Creating a Map 


CREATING A MAP can help you understand routes, regions, landforms, political 
boundaries, or other geographical information. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: CREATE A MAP to clarify information and help you visualize what you 
read. Creating a map is similar to taking notes, except that you draw much of the 
information. After reading the passage below, a student sketched the map shown. 


The French Explore North America 


A number of Frenchmen were among the early explorers of North America. In 1534, Jacques 
Cartier sailed up a broad river that he named the St. Lawrence. When he came to a large island 
dominated by a mountain, he called the island Mont Real, which eventually became known as 
Montreal. In 1608, another French explorer, Samuel de Champlain, sailed further up the St. Lawrence 
and laid claim to a region he called Quebec. In 1673, Jacques Marquette and Louis Joliet explored 
the Great Lakes and the upper Mississippi River. Nearly 10 years later, Sieur de La Salle explored 
the lower Mississippi and claimed the entire river valley for France. 


@© Create a title that shows the 
purpose of the map. 1 Early French Explorers in North America 


@® Consider the purpose of the 
map as you decide which fea- 
tures to include. Because the 
main purpose of this sketch map is 
to show the routes of early explor- 
ers, it includes a scale of distance. 


St-Pierre a 


° Marquette and Joliet 
° La Salle 


© Find one or more maps to use 
as a guide. For this sketch map, 
the student consulted a historical 
map and a physical map. 

ATLANTIC 


© Create a legend to explain any BECAN 


colors or symbols used. 


6 500 Miles 
or 
6 


1,000 Km 


Applying the Skill 

MAKE YOUR OWN SKETCH MAP. Turn to Chapter 20, page 556, and read the first 
three paragraphs of the section “Spanish Conquests in Peru.” Create a sketch map 
showing the cities where Pizarro conquered the Inca. Use either a modern map of Peru 
or an historic map of the Incan Empire as a guide. (The conquered cities of the empire 
also belong to the modern nation of Peru.) Include a scale of miles to show the dis- 
tance traveled by the Spanish to make their conquests. Add a legend to indicate which 
conquest involved a battle and which did not. 
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4.3 Creating Charts and Graphs 


CHARTS and GRAPHS are visual representations of information. (See Skillbuilders 
3.5, Interpreting Charts, and 3.6, Interpreting Graphs.) Three types of graphs are 
BAR GRAPHS, LINE GRAPHS, and PIE GRAPHS. Use a line graph to show changes 
over time, or trends. Use a pie graph to show relative proportions. Use a bar graph 
to display and compare information about quantities. Use a CHART to organize, 
simplify, and summarize information. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: CREATE A BAR GRAPH. Choose the information that you wish to 
compare. After reading the following paragraph, a student created the bar graph 
below to compare population shifts in three European cities. 


Population Shifts 


The decline of the Roman Empire led to major population shifts. As Roman centers of trade and 
government collapsed, nobles retreated to the rural areas. Roman cities were left without strong lead- 
ership. The population of Rome dropped from 350,000 in AD. 100 to 50,000 in Ab. 900. During 


x the same period, other cities in the empire experienced similar declines. For example, the population 
S of Trier, Germany, dropped from 100,000 to around 13,000. The population of Lyon, France, experi- 
S enced an even greater decline, dropping from 100,000 to approximately 12,000. 
= 
= 
— 
a STRATEGY: ORGANIZE THE DATA. Be consistent in how you present similar 
= kinds of information. 
2 
= (1) Use a title that sums up the information. Population of Three Roman Cities 
a] 

@ Clearly label vertical and horizontal axes. 350 

Use the vertical axis to show increasing quantities. 


Label the horizontal axis with what is being compared. 300 


3] Add a legend to indicate the meaning of any 
colors or symbols. 


250 


200 


150 


100 


Population (in thousands) 


50 


0 
Q Rome Lyon Trier 
(in France) (in Germany) 


3) ® City Populations around A.D. 100 
I City Populations around A.D. 900 


Applying the Skill 

CREATE A BAR GRAPH. Turn to Chapter 23, page 670. Study the map “Napoleon’s 
Russian Campaign, 1812.” Use the information to create a bar graph showing the 
number of soldiers in Napoleon’s army from June 1812 to December 6, 1812. Label 
the vertical axis Soldiers (in thousands) and show the grid in increments of 100, 
beginning with 0 and ending with 500. Provide a bar for each of the following dates: 
June 1812, September 7, 1812, November 1812, and December 6, 1812. Label each 
bar with the number of soldiers. Add a title. Be sure to read carefully the information 
in the boxes on the chart for each date you include in your graph. 
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4.4 Creating and Using a Database 


A DATABASE is a collection of data, or information, that is organized so that you can 
find and retrieve information on a specific topic quickly and easily. Once a computer- 
ized database is set up, you can search it to find specific information without going 
through the entire database. The database will provide a list of all information in the 
database related to your topic. Learning how to use a database will help you learn how 
to create one. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: CREATE THE DATABASE. First, identify the topic of the database. Both 
words in this title, “Five Empires,” are important. These words were used to begin the 
research for this database. 


Determine the order of 

presentation of information. 
For example, will you list items Greatest 
from largest to smallest? from © Dates Territory* 


oldest to newest? The five : 
empires are listed in order © Persian 550 B.c—330 B.C. 
7 iste from earliest empire Speen 


Five Empires 


| 
=o |) aie | eae) 500 
Identify the entries included ub 
| 


under each heading. Here, Mongol A.D. 1206—A.D. 1380 
five empires from the text were 
chosen as topics for research. AD. 1325—AD. 1521 

; * Estimated in millions of square miles 
Ask yourself what kind of 4) ** Estimated in millions of people 
data to include. For example, 


what geographic patterns and 
distributions will be shown? Your © €). Add labels or footnotes as 


choice of data will provide the necessary to clarify the nature 
column headings. The key words of the data presented. Are the 
Dates, Greatest Territory, and figures shown in thousands? hundred 
Greatest Population were chosen of thousands? millions? Users of the 
to focus the research. database need to know what the 


figures represent. 


STRATEGY: USE THE DATABASE. Use the database to help you find information 
quickly. For example, in this database you could search for “empires with populations 
of more than 10 million” and compile a list including the Persian, Roman, Byzantine, 
and Mongol empires. 


Applying the Skill 


CREATE A DATABASE for World War II that shows the dates and locations of important 


battles, estimated casualty figures, and the significance of the outcome for each battle. 
Use information presented in Chapter 32 to find the data. Follow a chart format simi- 
lar to the one above for your database. Then use the database to list the three battles 
that resulted in the highest number of casualties. 


Greatest 


Population** 


14.0 


54.8 


125.0 
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4.5 Creating a Model 


WHEN YOU CREATE A MODEL, you use information and ideas to show an event or a 
situation in a visual way. A model might be a poster or a diagram drawn to explain 
how something happened. Or, it might be a three-dimensional model, such as a diorama, 
that depicts an important scene or situation. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: CREATE A MODEL. The poster below shows the hardships and dangers 
that children faced while working in the textile factories in the early 1800s. Use the 
strategies listed below to help you create your own model. 


Gather the information you Child Labor in Britain in the Early /600s 
need to understand the situa- | INDUSTRY COMES TO MANCHESTER, ENGLAND! 


tion or event. In this case, you py tt co ee re me ope 
need to be able to show the hard- ; ¢ CL 
ships and dangers of child labor. 4 
Visualize and sketch an idea _i E L P WA N T E D Zn 
for your model. Once you have oy 
created a picture in your mind, CHILDREN TO WORK IN THE TEXTILE MILLS 


make an actual sketch to plan 
how it might look. 


Think of symbols you may 
want to use. Since the model 
should give information in a 
visual way, think about ways you 
can use color, pictures, or other 
visuals to tell the story. 


Gather the supplies you will : re ; a — QUALIF ICATIONS = 
need and create the model. j 1) * inet be at least 6 years oa: 

For example, you may need Met r 

crayons and markers. Vatedanrits | antes able ieee work 12- and 13-hour 


% Must be Khie toutes awake foe the entire 
shift or risk being beaten 


4 Must have small hands to repair broken 
7 aceasta Sapien Seve 0 yun 
on spinning machines — 


f 4 indas be sks ind agile Ne ngees deat 
; fe Ie ee ee ‘3 


PAY 
' A few pence a day 
“ BENEFITS * 


None 


Applying the Skill 

CREATE YOUR OWN MODEL. Read the Interact with History feature on page 716. 
Create a poster that shows how working conditions might be made more fair in 
England during the Industrial Revolution. 
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4.6 Creating/Interpreting a 
Research Outline 


When you CREATE A RESEARCH OUTLINE, you arrange information you have gathered 
into an organized format. When you INTERPRET A RESEARCH OUTLINE, you use the out- 
line’s structure to guide you in writing a research report or paper that is clear and focused. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: DECIDE HOW IDEAS ARE CONNECTED, THEN CREATE AN OUTLINE. As 
you research a topic, you are likely to gather names, dates, facts, and ideas. All of this 
information needs to be organized to show how the ideas connect to one another. To 
decide how the ideas connect, think about your purpose for writing the research report. 


For example, suppose you are writing a report about Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. 
You might choose to create an outline using the sequence of events or using the causes 
and effects that led to the destruction of the Grand Army. Your outline would reflect 

your purpose. 


An outline begins with a 


Chronological outline Cause-and-effect outline 
statement of purpose. Purpos the at led t 


Purpose: Describe the reasons for Napoleon's 


“U 


defeat in Russia. 


An outline is divided into two = @) |, Napoleon's defeat in Russia |. Napoleon's mistakes 
graces ma scons ees © A too otto nee 
(LI). 1. march into Russia aited too long to retreat 

2. scorched-earth policy rvation 
Each major section is divided B. September 7, 1812 - 2. winter snows 
into two or more subsections 1. Battle of Borodino Il. Russian tactics 
eld by capital letters 2. narrow victory for the French A. scorched-earth policy 
iB: C. September 14, 1812 B. no offer of peace from the czar 
The subsections may be 1. arrival in Moscow C. attacks on the retreating army 
divided into sub-subsections 2. city in flames 
introduced by Arabic numerals @ 11. Napoleon's defeat in Russia 
(1, 2). A. mid-October 1812 


1. waiting for offer of peace 

2. too late to advance 

3. begins retreat from Moscow 
B. early November 1812 

1. retreat in snow storm 

2. attack by Russians 


STRATEGY: INTERPRET THE OUTLINE TO WRITE A RESEARCH REPORT. 


Use the organization of the 


é fi Signal words to show id effect 
outline to choose signal ignal words to show cause and effec 


Signal words to show time-order 


words that match your dates: September /4, /8/Z because 
purpose for writing. time frames: for five weeks so 
order: first, next, then, /ast as a resu/t 


Applying the Skill 

CREATE YOUR OWN OUTLINE. Read Chapter 29, “The Great War, 1914-1918.” 
Create an outline that shows a sequence of events leading up to World War I or that 
shows the series of causes and effects that resulted in the war. Choose appropriate sig- 
nal words to write a rough draft from your outline. 
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4.7 Creating Oral Presentations 


When you CREATE AN ORAL PRESENTATION, you prepare a speech or a talk to give 
before an audience. The object of an oral presentation is to provide information about 
a particular topic or to persuade an audience to think or act in a particular way. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: CHOOSE A TOPIC. The following is an excerpt from a student’s speech in 
support of recycling. 


@ ‘State your theme or point 
of view. 


@ Include facts or arguments 
to support your theme. 


© Choose words and images example. It contains so aire garbage that Fresh Kills Landfill is@ 
that reflect the theme. The And that's just New York's garbage. 


euaiee a isa With so many people throwing so much away, is there any point in trying to change things? 
hee ean al The answer is yes! Recyling one glass bottle saves enough energy to light a 100-watt light bulb for four 
ini de Fresh Kills Landéll hours. Twenty-five million trees could be saved every year by recycling just 10% of our newspapers. 
Making new aluminum products from recycled aluminum, rather than from bauxite, uses 95% less 

energy. By increasing the recycling of our bottles, jars, cans, and paper, we could dramatically reduce 


our demand for trees, fossil fuels, and other precious resources. 


STRATEGY: USE THESE TIPS FOR SUCCESSFUL ORAL PRESENTATIONS. 
¢ Maintain eye contact with your audience. 
¢ Use gestures and body language to emphasize main points. 
¢ Pace yourself. Speak slowly and distinctly. 
¢ Vary your tone to help bring out the message you wish to make. 


STRATEGY: PRACTICE THE PRESENTATION in front of a mirror or ask a friend or 
family member to listen to your presentation and give you feedback. 


Skillbuilder Handbook 


Applying the Skill 

CREATE YOUR OWN ORAL PRESENTATION. Turn to Chapter 22. Choose a topic from 
the “New” section of one of the “Changing Idea” boxes on pages 626, 629, 638, or 
642. Create an oral presentation in which you explain how the idea was new and why 
it was important. Use information from the chapter to support your chosen idea. 
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4.8 Creating Written Presentations 


CREATING A WRITTEN PRESENTATION means writing an in-depth report on a topic in 
history. Your objective may be to inform or to support a particular point of view. To 
succeed, your writing must be clear and well organized. For additional information on 
creating a historical research paper, see Skillbuilder 4.1, Writing for Social Studies. 


Understanding the Skill 


STRATEGY: CREATE AN OUTLINE such as the one below. Use it as a guide to write 
your presentation. 


@ State the main idea. 
@ Organize the information O The Incan Empire 
by category. 
(3) Add supporting facts ], The Inca created a large and highly developed empire. 


and details. 

|, Members of only |) families could rule 

2. Rulers believed to be descendants of the sun god 

3, Religion supported the state; worship of the sun god, 
Inti, amounted to worship of the king 


B. Expansion 
|. Rulers conquered new territories to acquire wealth 
2, Pachacuti created the Jargest empire in the Americas 
3, Size by 1500: 2,500 miles along western coast, /6 million people 


D. Early socialism 
|. Supported aged and disabled 
2, Rewarded citizens’ /abor with food and beer 


E. Culturally advanced 
|, Elaborate calendar system 
2, Artisans created works in gold and silver 
3, Exception: no writing system, but oral tradition 
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STRATEGY: EDIT AND REVISE YOUR PRESENTATION. 


@© Use punctuation marks for 
their correct purposes. A 
comma follows a prepositional 
phrase at the beginning of a 
sentence. 


® Capitalize all proper nouns. 
Three lines under a letter means 
to capitalize. 


© Check spelling with both an 
electronic spell checker and 
a dictionary. 


4) Use consistent verb tense. Use 
past tense for events in the past. 


6 Check for common agreement 
errors. Subjects and verbs must 
agree in person and number. 


© Use correct sentence structure. 


Every sentence must have a sub- 
ject and a verb. 


Applying the Skill 


The Incan Empire 


The Inca created the largest empire ever seen in the Americas, Despite its size Othe 
Incan Empire was highly unified. Its government was diplomatic, bureaucratic, and socialist 
in nature, and its ruler was believed to be a god-king. 


The Incan ruler was selected from one of II noble families, who were believed to have 
descended from@ inti, the sun god. Religion therefore supported the state, for worship 
of the sun god amounted to worship of the king. Thus, the empire was a theocracy, which 
isa state believed to be ruled directly by divine guidance. 


The empire's expansion was largely the resuit of an important tradition dead rulers 
retained the wealth they © acimulated during their lives. To acquire wealth of their 
own, succeeding rulers often attempted to conquer new territories, One such ruler, 
Pachacvti, conquered al] of Perv and many neighboring lands as well. By 1500, the Incan 
Empire extended 2,500 miles along the coast of western South America and included 
an estimated /6 million people. 


Incan rulers used a number of strategies to achieve unification. They practiced 
diplomacy by allowing conquered peoples to retain their own customs as long as they 
were Joyal to the state. The Inca imposed a single official language, Quechua, to be used 
throughout the empire. They founded schools to teach Incan ways. T hey Owwile 14,006 
miles of roads and bridges, which connected cities in conquered areas with Cuzco, 
the Incan capital. 


The government's concern for the welfare of its citizens suggests an early form of 
socialism. Citizens worked for the state and, in turn, were taken care of At public feasts, 
food and beer Q was distributed as a reward for labor. In addition, the aged and disabled 
often received state support, 


Among the many cultural achievements of the Inca were the development of an 
elaborate calendar system and the creation of beautiful works in gold and silver. 
Surprisingly. Q) no oo systans of writing. They preserved their history and literature by 
means of an oral tradition. 


CREATE A TWO-PAGE WRITTEN PRESENTATION on a topic of historical importance 


that interests you. 
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from the Rig Veda 


SETTING THE STAGE The Rig Veda is one of the sacred scriptures of the Aryans, who 
invaded India around 1500 B.c. The oldest of four Vedas, or books of wisdom, it contains 1,028 
hymns to Aryan gods. The “Creation Hymn” speculates about how the world was created. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 


There was neither non-existence nor existence then; 
there was neither the realm of space nor the sky 
which is beyond. What stirred? Where? In whose 
protection? Was there water, bottomlessly deep? 


There was neither death nor immortality then. 
There was no distinguishing sign of night nor of 
day. That one breathed, windless, by its own 
impulse. Other than that there was nothing beyond. 


Darkness was hidden by darkness in the beginning; 
with no distinguishing sign, all this was water. The 
life force that was covered with emptiness, that one 
arose through the power of heat. 


Desire came upon that one in the beginning; that 
was the first seed of mind. Poets seeking in their 
heart with wisdom found the bond of existence in 
non-existence. 


Their cord was extended across. Was there below? 
Was there above? There were seed-placers; there 
were powers. There was impulse beneath; there was 
giving-forth above. 


Who really knows? Who will here proclaim it? 
Whence was it produced? Whence is this creation? 
The gods came afterwards, with the creation of this 
universe. Who then knows whence it has arisen? 


Whence this creation has arisen—perhaps it formed 
itself, or perhaps it did not—the one who looks 
down on it, in the highest heaven, only he knows— 
or perhaps he does not know. 


“Creation Hymn”? 


N 


according to the “Creation Hymn”? 

. What questions does the hymn raise about how 
the universe was created? What answers does it 
give? 


w 
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. Who knows how the universe was created, 5. 


A Indra, the Aryan god of war, 
seated on an elephant 


. What is the basic two-part structure of the 4. What are you told about “that one” who is 


mentioned in the hymn? 

What might the following words mean: “The 
gods came afterwards, with the creation of this 
universe”? 


from the King James Bible, Psalm 23 


SETTING THE STAGE The Book of Psalms is the hymnal of ancient Israel. Most of the psalms 
were written to be used during worship in the temple. Many have been traditionally attributed to 
King David, who ruled over Israel around 1000 B.c. The Book of Psalms contains 150 songs on 
a variety of topics. Psalm 23 focuses on the relationship between God and the individual. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 


The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
he leadeth me beside the still waters; 


he restoreth my soul. 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. 


Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, 


I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 


Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of mine enemies: 


Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 


Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life, 


and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 


4 David, the young shepherd, 
plays his pipe and a bell. 


DOCUMENT-BASED QU 


1. The rod and the staff are two tools of the 3. In this psalm, the Lord is also presented as a 
shepherd. What does this suggest about the role generous host. What are some examples of this? 
of the Lord, “my shepherd"? 4. Why does the speaker expect goodness and 

2. What kind of relationship does the person mercy to follow him all the days of his life? 


speaking have with the Lord? 
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from the Analects of Confucius 


SETTING THE STAGE The Analects (analect means “a selection’’) is a short collection of 
about 500 sayings, dialogues, and brief stories, that was put together over a period of many years 
following Confucius’ death. The Analects presents Confucius’ teachings on how people should 
live to create an orderly and just society. Over time, Confucian thought became the basis for the 
Chinese system of government and remained a part of Chinese life into the 20th century. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 
The Master [Confucius] said: “Don’t worry if people don’t recognize 
your merits; worry that you may not recognize theirs.” (1.16) 


The Master said: “To study without thinking is futile [useless]. To think 
without studying is dangerous.” (2.15) 


Lord Ji Kang asked: “What should I do in order to make the people 
respectful, loyal, and zealous?” The Master said: “Approach them with 
dignity and they will be respectful. Be yourself a good son and a kind 
father, and they will be loyal. Raise the good and train the incompetent, 
and they will be zealous.” (2.20) 


The Master said: “Authority without generosity, ceremony without 
reverence, mourning without grief—these, I cannot bear to 
contemplate.” (3.26) 


The Master said: “Don’t worry if you are without a position; worry lest 
you do not deserve a position. Do not worry if you are not famous; 
worry lest you do not deserve to be famous.” (4.14) 


The Master said: “Without ritual, courtesy is tiresome; without ritual, 
_ prudence is timid; without ritual, bravery is quarrelsome; without ritual, 

frankness is hurtful. When gentlemen treat their kin generously, 
- common people are attracted to goodness; when old ties are not 
_ forgotten, common people are not fickle.” (8.2) 


Zingong asked: “Is there any single word that could guide one’s entire 
life?” The master said: “Should it not be reciprocity? What you do not 4 Confucius 
wish for yourself, do not do to others.” (15.24) 


a i ti a ee ee eee (ee 


DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTIONS 

1. What kinds of behavior does Confucius talk 4. What kind of person does Confucius seem to be? 
about in the Analects? 5. Are the teachings in the Analects surprising in 

2. Do you think Confucius views human nature in any way? Explain. 
an optimistic or a pessimistic way? Explain your 6. Does Confucius seem more concerned with 
opinion. individual behavior or with behavior toward 

3. What does Confucius mean by reciprocity? others? 
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from History of the Peloponnesian War 
by Thucydides 


SETTING THE STAGE Thucydides was a Greek historian who wrote about the bitter 27- 
year-long Peloponnesian War between Athens and Sparta. As one of the ten military leaders 
of Athens, Thucydides was probably in attendance when Pericles, the greatest Athenian states- 
man of his time, gave a funeral oration. This speech honored the Athenian warriors who had 
been killed during the first year of the war. In the following excerpt, Pericles speaks of the dis- 
tinctive qualities of Athens. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 


Our love of what is beautiful does not lead to extravagance; 
our love of the mind does not make us soft. We regard 
wealth as something to be properly used, rather than as 
something to boast about. As for poverty, no one need be 
ashamed to admit it: the real shame is in not taking practical 
measures to escape from it. Here each individual is 
interested not only in his own affairs but in the affairs of 
state as well: even those who are mostly occupied with their 
own business are extremely well-informed on general 
politics—this is a peculiarity of ours: we do not say that a 
man who takes no interest in politics is a man who minds 
his own business; we say that he has no business here at all. 
We Athenians, in our own persons, take our decisions on 
policy or submit them to proper discussions: for we do not 
think that there is an incompatibility between words and 
deeds; the worst thing is to rush into action before the 
consequences have been properly debated. And this is 
another point where we differ from other people. We are 
capable at the same time of taking risks and of estimating 
them beforehand. Others are brave out of ignorance; and, 
when they stop to think, they begin to fear. But the man who 
can most truly be accounted brave is he who best knows the 
meaning of what is sweet in life and of what is terrible, and 
then goes out undeterred to meet what is to come. 


4 Bust of Pericles; Roman 
copy of the Greek original 


DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTIONS 


1. Why is it important to Pericles that all citizens 4. In what ways do Athenians lead a balanced life, 
participate in public life? according to Pericles? 

2. What seems to be the Athenians’ attitude toward 5. What is Pericles’s definition of courage? 
politics? 6. According to Pericles, who has political power in 

3. Why do the Athenians view public discussion as Athens? 


useful before taking action? 
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from the Apology 
by Plato 


SETTING THE STAGE Socrates and Plato were two of the most important philosophers in 
history. Plato studied under Socrates in Athens. Though Socrates was popular with the young, 
some Athenians viewed him as a threat to Athenian traditions and ideals. In 399 B.c., a group 
of citizens came together to prosecute him, charging him with neglecting the gods of Athens 
and corrupting its youth. Socrates was brought to trial. A jury of 500 citizens heard the charges 
against him; then Socrates presented his own defense. By a majority of votes, Socrates was 
sentenced to death. Plato attended Socrates’ trial and later based the Apology on his memory 
of what he had heard. In the following excerpt, Socrates addresses the jury. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 


Well, gentlemen, for the sake of a very small gain in time you are going to earn 
the reputation—and the blame from those who wish to disparage [belittle] our 
city—of having put Socrates to death, “that wise man’”—because they will say I 
am wise even if I am not, these people who want to find fault with you. If you 
had waited just a little while, you would have had your way in the course of 
nature. You can see that I am well on in life and near to death... . 

No doubt you think, gentlemen, that I have been condemned for lack of the 
arguments which I could have used if I had thought it right to leave nothing unsaid 
or undone to secure my acquittal. But that is very far from the truth. It is not a 
lack of arguments that has caused my condemnation, but a lack of effrontery [rude 
boldness] and impudence, and the fact that I have refused to address you in the 

_ way which would give you most pleasure. You would have liked to hear me weep 
and wail, doing and saying all sorts of things which I regard as unworthy of 
myself, but which you are used to hearing from other people. But I did not think 
then that I ought to stoop to servility [disgracefully humble behavior] because I 
was in danger, and I do not regret now the way in which I pleaded my case. I 
would much rather die as the result of this defense than live as the result of the 
other sort. In a court of law, just as in warfare, neither I nor any other ought to use 
his wits to escape death by any means. In battle it is often obvious that you could & Roman fresco painting 
escape being killed by giving up your arms and throwing yourself upon the mercy of Socrates 
of your pursuers, and in every kind of danger there are plenty of devices for 
avoiding death if you are unscrupulous enough to stick at nothing. But I suggest, 
gentlemen, that the difficulty is not so much to escape death; the real difficulty is 
to escape from doing wrong, which is far more fleet of foot. 


DOCUMENT-B 


1. Socrates says that if his accusers would have 3. What does Socrates mean when he says that evil 
waited, they could have had what they wanted. is more of a threat to people than death? 
What do they want? 4. Why doesn’t Socrates tell the jury what it wants 
2. Socrates insists that he would rather die than to hear? 
have to defend himself in a different way. What 5. What values do you think are most important to 
would be so wrong if Socrates had defended Socrates? 


himself in a different way? 
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from the Annals 


by Tacitus 


SETTING THE STAGE Tacitus was one of the greatest historians of ancient Rome. He lived 
in troubled times (A.D. 56-120) when plague and fire frequently ravaged Rome. The Annals 
deals with events from the death of Augustus in A.D. 14 to the death of Nero in A.D. 68. In the 
following excerpt, Tacitus tells about a terrible fire that swept through Rome in A.D. 64. The 
fire began near the Circus Maximus, an arena in which chariot races were held, and raged out 
of control for several days. At the time, Nero was emperor. Many Romans believed that Nero 
himself had set fire to the city in order to rebuild it according to his own designs. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 

_ Now started the most terrible and destructive fire did others, who had failed to rescue their loved ones. 

| which Rome had ever experienced. It began in the Nobody dared fight the flames. Attempts to do so 

- Circus, where it adjoins the .. . hills. Breaking out in | were prevented by menacing gangs. Torches, too, were 
shops selling inflammable goods, and fanned by the openly thrown in, by men crying that they acted under 
wind, the conflagration [large fire] instantly grew and | orders. Perhaps they had received orders. Or they may 


| swept the whole length of the Circus. There were no just have wanted to plunder unhampered. 

_ walled mansions or temples, or any other obstructions Nero was at Antium. He only returned to the city 

_ which could arrest it. First, the fire swept violently when the fire was approaching the mansion he had 

over the level spaces. Then it climbed the hills—but built to link the Gardens of Maecenas to the Palatine. 
returned to ravage the lower ground again. It The flames could not be prevented from overwhelming 
outstripped every countermeasure. The ancient city’s the whole of the Palatine, including his palace. 

_ narrow winding streets and irregular blocks Nevertheless, for the relief of the homeless, fugitive 

encouraged its progress. masses he threw open the Field of Mars, including 

| Terrified, shrieking women, helpless old and young, | Agrippa’s public buildings, and even his own gardens. 

| people intent on their own safety, people unselfishly Nero also constructed emergency accommodation for 

supporting invalids or waiting for them, fugitives and | the destitute [poor] multitude. Food was brought from 
lingerers alike—all heightened the confusion. When Ostia and neighboring towns, and the price of corn 
people looked back, menacing flames sprang up was cut. .. . Yet these measures, for all their popular 

_ before them or outflanked them. When they escaped to| character, earned no gratitude. For a rumor had spread 

_ aneighboring quarter, the fire followed—even that, while the city was burning, Nero had gone to his 
districts believed remote proved to be involved. private stage and, comparing modern calamities with 

_ Finally, with no idea where or what to flee, they ancient, had sung of the destruction of Troy. .. . 
crowded on to the country roads, or lay in the fields. [P]eople believed that Nero was ambitious to found 
Some who had lost everything—even their food for a new city to be called after himself. 

_ the day—could have escaped, but preferred to die. So 
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DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTIONS 


1. Who might have ordered the menacing gangs to 4. What effect might a public calamity such as a 


keep the fire burning? fire or an earthquake have on political stability? 
2. What might have been Nero's motive if he 5. What different interpretations might the people 
indeed caused the fire to be started? of the time have given to such an event? 
3. What actions of Nero suggest that he may not 6. What might you have done to save yourself in 
have ordered the burning of Rome? the burning of Rome? 
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from the Qur'an 


SETTING THE STAGE In about A.D. 610, when the prophet Muhammad was 40 years old, he 
is said to have received his first visit from the archangel Gabriel. According to tradition, dur- 
ing this visit Gabriel revealed the Word of God to Muhammad. This revelation, or act of reveal- 
ing, was the first of many experienced by Muhammad throughout his life. Together, these 
revelations formed the basis of the faith called Islam, which literally means “surrender to the 
will of Allah” (God). At first Muhammad reported God’s revelations orally, and his followers 
memorized them and recited them in ritual prayers. Later the revelations were written down in 


a book called the Qur’an, which means “recitation.” 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 


The Exordium 

In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 
Praise be to God, Lord of the Universe, 

The Compassionate, the Merciful, 

Sovereign of the Day of Judgment! 


You alone we worship, and to You alone we turn for help. 


Guide us to the straight path, 

The path of those whom You have favored, 
Not of those who have incurred Your wrath, 
Nor of those who have gone astray. 


Faith in God 

In the Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful 
All that is in the heavens and the earth gives glory to God. 
He is the Mighty, the Wise One. 

It is He that has sovereignty over the heavens and 
the earth. He ordains life and death, and has power 
over all things. 

He is the First and the Last, the Visible and the 
Unseen. He has knowledge of all things. 

It was He who created the heavens and the earth in 
six days, and then mounted the throne. He knows all 
that goes into the earth and all that emerges from it, all 
that comes down from heaven and all that ascends to it. 
He is with you wherever you are. God is cognizant 
[aware] of all your actions. 


1. Exordium means a beginning or introduction. 
What qualities of God are emphasized in “The 
Exordium”? 

2. What might be the purpose of the first five 
paragraphs in “Faith in God”? 

3. What are some of the qualities and actions that 
make a person righteous? 
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4 Qur'an with colored inscriptions and decorative 
medallions from the 12th or 13th century 


He has sovereignty over the heavens and the earth. 
To God shall all things return. He causes the night to 
pass into the day, and causes the day to pass into the 
night. He has knowledge of the inmost thoughts 
of men. 

Have faith in God and His Apostle and give in 
alms of that which He has made your inheritance; 
for whoever of you believes and gives in alms shall 
be richly rewarded. 

And what cause have you not to believe in God, 
when the Apostle calls on you to have faith in your 
Lord, who has made a covenant [agreement] with 
you, if you are true believers? 
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4. How do these excerpts support the idea of “God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful”? 

5. How might the words of the Qur’an be applied 
to governments or social groups? 

6. What kind of rules or guidelines for behavior do 
you think a person should follow in life? How do 
these compare with those in the Qur’an? 


from The Pillow Book 


by Sei Shoénagon 


SETTING THE STAGE Sei Shonagon served as a lady in waiting to Empress Sadako during 
the last decade of the 900s. During this period, Shonagon kept a diary recording many aspects 
of court life. This diary was published as The Pillow Book, a collection of character sketches, 
lists, anecdotes, and poems that provides a vivid glimpse into the lives of the Japanese nobil- 
ity during the Heian period (794-1185). During this period, the capital was moved to Heian, 
the present-day city of Kyoto, and a highly refined court society arose among the upper class. 
The book reveals Shonagon as an intelligent woman who enjoyed conversing and matching 
wits with men as equals. Scholar and translator Arthur Waley has called the collection of 
observations and anecdotes of Heian court life “the most important document of the period 
that we possess.” 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


from “Hateful Things” 

One is in a hurry to leave, but one’s visitor keeps One has gone to bed and is about to doze off when 
_ chattering away. If it is someone of no importance, one a mosquito appears, announcing himself in a reedy 
can get rid of him by saying, “You must tell me all voice. One can actually feel the wind made by his 
about it next time”; but, should it be the sort of visitor | wings and, slight though it is, one finds it hateful in 
_ whose presence commands one’s best behavior, the the extreme. 
_ situation is hateful indeed... . A carriage passes with a nasty, creaking noise. 


A man who has nothing in particular to recommend Annoying to think that the passengers may not even be 
him discusses all sorts of subjects at random as though aware of this! If I am traveling in someone’s carriage 


he knew everything. ... and I hear it creaking, I dislike not only the noise but 

To envy others and to complain about one’s own also the owner of the carriage. 

lot; to speak badly about people; to be inquisitive One is in the middle of a story when someone butts 
about the most trivial matters and to resent and abuse __ in and tries to show that he is the only clever person in 

_ people for not telling one, or, if one does manage to the room. Such a person is hateful, and so, indeed, is 

- worm out some facts, to inform everyone in the most anyone, child or adult, who tries to push himself 

_ detailed fashion as if one had known all from the forward. 

 beginning—oh, how hateful! One is telling a story about old times when 

One is just about to be told some interesting piece someone breaks in with a little detail that he happens 

__ of news when a baby starts crying. to know, implying that one’s own version is 

A flight of crows circle about with loud caws. inaccurate—disgusting behavior! . . . 

An admirer has come on a clandestine [secret] visit, A newcomer pushes ahead of the other members in 
but a dog catches sight of him and starts barking. One —_a group; with a knowing look, this person starts laying 
feels like killing the beast. . . . down the law and forcing advice upon everyone— 

most hateful. 
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DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTIONS 


> 


1. What sort of listing does this excerpt provide? . What might Shénagon’s list of hateful things 
2. How would you describe the author, based on suggest about Heian court life? 


the things she finds hateful? 5. Which item in Shénagon’s list do you find most 
3. Murasaki Shikibu, a contemporary, described hateful? 

Shénagon as self-satisfied. Do you agree or 

disagree? 
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from the Magna Carta 


SETTING THE STAGE King John ruled England from 1199 to 1216. When he raised taxes 
to finance his wars, his nobles revolted. On June 15, 1215, they forced King John to agree to 
the Magna Carta (Great Charter). This document, drawn up by English nobles and reluctantly 
approved by the king, guaranteed certain basic political rights. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


1. In the first place [I, John,] have granted to God and 
by this for our present Charter have confirmed, for us 
and our heirs . . . , that the English church shall be 
free, and shall have its rights undiminished and its 
liberties unimpaired. . . . We have also granted to all 
the free men of our realm for ourselves and our heirs 
for ever, all the liberties written below, to have and 
hold, them and their heirs from us and our heirs. . . . 
12. No scutage [tax] or aid is to be levied in our realm 
except by the common counsel of our realm, unless it 
is for the ransom of our person, the knighting of our 
eldest son or the first marriage of our eldest daughter; 
and for these only a reasonable aid is to be levied. Aids 
from the city of London are to be treated likewise. 

13. And the city of London is to have all its ancient 


4 King John signs the Magna Carta. 


liberties and free customs both by land and water. 21. Earls and barons shall not be amerced [fined] 
Furthermore, we will and grant that all other cities, except by their peers and only in accordance with the 
boroughs, towns and ports shall have all their liberties | nature of the offense. .. . 

and free customs. 38. Henceforth no bailiff shall put anyone on trial by 
20. A free man shall not be amerced [fined] for a his own unsupported allegation, without bringing 
trivial offense; and for a serious offense he shall be credible witnesses to the charge. 

amerced according to its gravity, saving his livelihood; | 39. No free man shall be taken or imprisoned or 
and a merchant likewise, saving his merchandise; in disseised [dispossessed] or outlawed or exiled or in 
the same way a villein [serf] shall be amerced saving any way ruined, nor will we go or send against him, 
his wainage [farming tools]; if they fall into our mercy. | except by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the 
And none of the aforesaid amercements shall be law of the land. 

imposed except by the testimony of reputable men of 40. To no one will we sell, to no one will we deny or 
the neighborhood. delay right or justice. 


DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTIONS 


1. According to Article 1, to whom does the king 4. What does Article 40 suggest about the king’s 
grant the rights enumerated in the Magna Carta? use of power? 

2. What are some of the liberties granted by the 5. What impact might the Magna Carta have had 
king to his subjects? on developing ideas of representative 

3. What do Articles 38 and 39 suggest about the government? 
fairness of arrests and trials in King John’s 
England? 
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from the Popol Vuh 


SETTING THE STAGE The selection you are about to read is an excerpt from an important 
Maya work—the Popol Vuh. The Popol Vuh, or “Book of the Community,” contains the Maya 
story of the creation of the world. It was written not long after the Spanish conquest by an 
anonymous Maya noble, who may have been trying to keep the work from becoming lost as a 
result of his people’s defeat. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


This is the beginning of the Ancient Word, here in this 
place called Quiché. Here we shall inscribe, we shall 
implant the Ancient Word, the potential and source for 
everything done in the citadel of Quiché, in the nation 
of Quiché people. ... 


This is the account, here it is: 


_ Now it still ripples, now it still murmurs, ripples, it 
still sighs, still hums, and it is empty under the sky. 


Here follow the first words, the first eloquence: 
There is not yet one person, one animal, bird, fish, 
crab, tree, rock, hollow, canyon, meadow, forest. Only 


_ the sky alone is there; the face of the earth is not 
_ clear. Only the sea alone is pooled under all the sky; 


there is nothing whatever gathered together. It is at 


rest; not a single thing stirs. It is held back, kept at 
rest under the sky. 


Whatever there is that might be is simply not there: 
only the pooled water, only the calm sea, only it alone 
is pooled. 

Whatever might be is simply not there: only 
murmurs, ripples, in the dark, in the night. Only the 
Maker, Modeler alone, Sovereign Plumed Serpent, the 
Bearers, Begetters are in the water, a glittering light. 
They are there, they are enclosed in quetzal feathers, 
in blue-green. 

Thus the name, “Plumed Serpent.” They are great 


_ knowers, great thinkers in their very being. 
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DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTIONS 


1. What are some of the names of the gods in this 
excerpt? 

2. What are the gods thinking and talking about in 
this excerpt? 

3. How do the gods seem to feel about their 
creation? 


And of course there is the sky, and there is also the 
Heart of Sky. This is the name of the god, as it is 
spoken. 

And then came his word, he came here to the 
Sovereign Plumed Serpent, here in the blackness, in 
the early dawn. He spoke with the Sovereign Plumed 
Serpent, and they talked, then they thought, then they 
worried. They agreed with each other, they joined their 
words, their thoughts. Then it was clear, then they 
reached accord in the light, and then humanity was 
clear, when they conceived the growth, the generation 
of trees, of bushes, and the growth of life, of 
humankind, in the blackness, in the early dawn, all 
because of the Heart of Sky, named Hurricane. 
Thunderbolt Hurricane comes first, the second is 
Newborn Thunderbolt, and the third is Sudden 
Thunderbolt. So there were three of them, as Heart of 
Sky, who came to the Sovereign Plumed Serpent, 
when the dawn of life was conceived: “How should 
the sowing be, and the dawning? Who is to be the 
provider, nurturer?” 

“Let it be this way, think about this: this water 
should be removed, emptied out for the formation of 
the earth’s own plate and platform, then should come 
the sowing, the dawning of the sky-earth. But there 
will be no high days and no bright praise for our work, 
our design, until the rise of the human work, the 
human design,” they said. 


4. Why do the gods seem to think that humans are 
necessary to their creation? 


5. What does this seem to imply about the 
relationship between gods and humans? 


6. What surprised you most as you read this 
excerpt from the Popol Vuh? 
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from The Prince 


by Niccold Machiavelli 


SETTING THE STAGE Niccolo Machiavelli wrote a political guidebook for Renaissance 
rulers titled The Prince (1513). Machiavelli wrote the book to encourage Lorenzo de’ Medici 
to expand his power in Florence. The book argues for a practical, realistic view of human 
nature and politics. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


A prince should make himself feared in such a way that if he does not 
gain love, he at any rate avoids hatred; for fear and the absence of hatred 
may well go together, and will be always attained by one who abstains 
from interfering with the property of his citizens and subjects or with their 
women. And when he is obliged to take the life of any one, let him do so 
when there is a proper justification and manifest reason for it; but above 
all he must abstain from taking the property of others, for men forget 
more easily the death of their father than the loss of their patrimony. Then 
also pretexts for seizing property are never wanting, and one who begins 
to live by rapine will always find some reason for taking the goods of 
others, whereas causes for taking life are rarer and more fleeting. 

But when the prince is with his army and has a large number of 
soldiers under his control, then it is extremely necessary that he should 
not mind being thought cruel; for without this reputation he could not 
keep an army united or disposed to any duty. Among the noteworthy 
actions of Hannibal is numbered this, that although he had an enormous 
army, composed of men of all nations and fighting in foreign countries, 
there never arose any dissension [disagreement] either among them or 
against the prince, either in good fortune or in bad. This could not be 
due to anything but his inhuman cruelty, which together with his infinite 
other virtues, made him always venerated and terrible in the sight of his 
soldiers, and without it his other virtues would not have sufficed to 
produce that effect. Thoughtless writers admire on the one hand his 
actions, and on the other blame the principal cause of them. 

And that it is true that his other virtues would not have sufficed may 
be seen from the case of Scipio [a famous Roman general and opponent 
of Hannibal] . .. , whose armies rebelled against him in Spain, which 
arose from nothing but his excessive kindness, which allowed more 
license to the soldiers than was consonant with military discipline. 


NICOL MACCHIAVEL 
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4 Niccolo Machiavelli 


DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTIONS 


. What does Machiavelli believe is the relationship 4. How was the Roman general Scipio different 


for a ruler and his people between fear on the from Hannibal? 

one hand and love and hatred on the other? 5. Why does Machiavelli consider cruelty a virtue in 
2. Why does Machiavelli say that a ruler must show a leader? 

himself to be capable of cruelty to his army? 6. Are Machiavelli's thoughts on rulers still relevant 
3. What does Machiavelli cite Hannibal as an today? Why or why not? 


example of? Explain. 
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from Utopia 


by Sir Thomas More 


SETTING THE STAGE Sir Thomas More’s Utopia is a work of fiction devoted to the explo- 
ration of ideas. In 1516, when Utopia was published, English society was marked by great 
extremes in wealth, education, and status. In his book, More criticizes the evils of poverty and 
wealth that he sees in England. More describes a faraway land called Utopia that does not have the 
inequalities and injustices of England. Utopian society is governed according to principles of rea- 
son. As a result, everyone has work and everyone is educated. Since private property has been 
abolished there, the citizens have no need for money. Instead, all that is produced is shared equally. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 

| Agriculture is the one pursuit which is common to all, both men and 

women, without exception. They are all instructed in it from childhood, 

partly by principles taught in school, partly by field trips to the farms 

closer to the city as if for recreation. Here they do not merely look on, 

_ but, as opportunity arises for bodily exercise, they do the actual work. 

Besides agriculture (which is, as I said, common to all), each is taught 

one particular craft as his own. This is generally either wool-working or 

_ linen-making or masonry or metal-working or carpentry. There is no 
other pursuit which occupies any number worth mentioning. As for 
clothes, these are of one and the same pattern throughout the island and 
down the centuries, though there is a distinction between the sexes and 

__ between the single and the married. The garments are comely [pleasing] 

to the eye, convenient for bodily movement, and fit for wear in heat and 

cold. Each family, I say, does its own tailoring. 

Of the other crafts, one is learned by each person, and not the men 
only, but the women too. The latter as the [women] have the lighter 
occupations and generally work wool and flax. To the men are committed 
the remaining more laborious crafts. For the most part, each is brought up 
in his father’s craft, for which most have a natural inclination. But if 
anyone is attracted to another occupation, he is transferred by adoption to 

a family pursuing that craft for which he has a liking. Care is taken not 
_ only by his father but by the authorities, too, that he will be assigned to a 
[serious] and honorable householder. Moreover, if anyone after being 
thoroughly taught one craft desires another also, the same permission is 
given. Having acquired both, he practices his choice unless the city has 
more need of the one than of the other. 
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DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTIONS 


1. How many occupations does each Utopian 4. What might be some of the advantages of living 
have? What are they? in Utopia? 

2. Why might Utopians all wear clothes cut from 5. What might be some of the disadvantages of 
the same pattern? living in Utopia? 

3. Most Utopian men learn their father’s craft, and 6. What present-day societies do you think are 
most workers follow the same schedules. What most like Utopia? Explain. 


are the benefits and drawbacks of such a system? 
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from The Federalist, “Number 51” 


by James Madison 


SETTING THE STAGE James Madison wrote 29 of the essays in The Federalist papers to 
argue in favor of ratifying the Constitution of the United States. In The Federalist, “Number 
51,” Madison explains how the government set up by the Constitution will protect the rights of 
the people by weakening the power of any interest, or group, to dominate the government. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


It is of great importance in a republic not only to guard against the 
oppression of its rulers, but to guard one part of the society against the 
injustice of the other part. Different interests necessarily exist in 
different classes of citizens. If a majority be united by a common 
interest, the rights of the minority will be insecure. There are but two 
methods of providing against this evil: the one by creating a will in the 
community independent of the majority—that is, of the society itself; 
the other, by comprehending in the society so many separate 
descriptions of citizens as will render an unjust combination of a 
majority of the whole very improbable, if not impracticable. . . . 
Whilst all authority in it will be derived from and dependent on the 


society, the society itself will be broken into so many parts, interests and 


classes of citizens, that the rights of individuals, or of the minority, will 


be in little danger from interested combinations of the majority. In a free 


government the security for civil rights must be the same as that for 


religious rights. It consists in the one case in the multiplicity of interests, 


and in the other in the multiplicity of sects. .. . 

In the extended republic of the United States, and among the great 
variety of interests, parties, and sects which it embraces, a coalition of a 
majority of the whole society could seldom take place on any other 
principles than those of justice and the general good... . 

It is no less certain that it is important . . . that the larger the society, 
provided it lie within a practicable sphere, the more duly capable it will 
be of self-government. And happily for the republican cause, the 
practicable sphere may be carried to a very great extent by a judicious 
modification and mixture of the federal principle. 
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4 James Madison 


1. Madison argues that society must be protected 4. Why does Madison believe that a large republic 
from abuses by rulers and by whom else? is likely to protect justice? 

2. What two methods does Madison suggest a 5. Why does Madison believe that a society broken 
society can use to protect minority rights? into many parts will not endanger minority rights? 

3. Does Madison regard special interests in a 6. Does Madison think most people work for the 
society as a good thing or a bad? Explain. common good or their own interests? Explain. 
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from A Vindication of the Rights of Woman 


by Mary Wollstonecraft 


SETTING THE STAGE Although a number of 18th-century British writers discussed the role 
of women in society, none became as celebrated for her feminist views as Mary Wollstonecraft 
(1759-1797). Early in her life, Wollstonecraft learned the value of independence and became 
openly critical of a society that treated females as inferior creatures who were socially, finan- 
cially, and legally dependent on men. In 1792, Wollstonecraft published A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman, in which she called for an end to the prevailing injustices against females. 
Although her opinions on women’s rights may seem conservative by modern standards, they 
were radical in 18th-century Britain. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


My own sex, I hope, will excuse me if I treat them like rational creatures, 
instead of flattering their fascinating graces, and viewing them as if they 
were in a state of perpetual childhood, unable to stand alone. I earnestly 
wish to point out in what true dignity and human happiness consists—I 
wish to persuade women to endeavor to acquire strength, both of mind 
and body, and to convince them that the soft phrases, susceptibility of 
heart, delicacy of sentiment, and refinement of taste, are almost 
synonymous with epithets [terms] of weakness, and that those beings 
who are only the objects of pity and that kind of love, which has been 
termed its sister, will soon become objects of contempt. . . . 
The education of women has, of late, been more attended to than 

formerly; yet they are still reckoned a frivolous sex, and ridiculed or 

_ pitied by the writers who endeavor by satire or instruction to improve 
them. It is acknowledged that they spend many of the first years of their 
lives in acquiring a smattering of accomplishments; meanwhile strength 
of body and mind are sacrificed to libertine [indecent] notions of beauty, 
to the desire of establishing themselves—the only way women can rise 
in the world—by marriage. And this desire making mere animals of 
them, when they marry they act as such children may be expected to act: 
they dress, they paint, and nickname God’s creatures. Surely these weak 
beings are only fit for a seraglio [harem]! Can they be expected to 
govern a family with judgment, or take care of the poor babes whom 
they bring into the world? 


A Mary Wollstonecraft 
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DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTIONS 


1. What is the subject and purpose of 4. How does a woman’s lack of education affect 
Wollstonecraft’s essay? her husband and children? 

2. According to Wollstonecraft, why isn’t the system 5. Do you think that Wollstonecraft believes in the 
of marriage beneficial to women? complete equality of men and women? 

3. Would you like to hear Wollstonecraft speak on 6. In your opinion, what social issues would 
women’s rights? Why or why not? concern Wollstonecraft today? Would she still 


feel a need to defend women’s rights? 
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from the Memoirs of Madame Vigée-Lebrun 


by Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun 


SETTING THE STAGE Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun was a gifted artist who painted portraits of 
the French nobility. In her memoirs she recalls events of her own life amidst the turmoil of the 
French Revolution, which began in 1789. She frequently painted Marie Antoinette, queen of 
France. Vigée-Lebrun became frightened by the increasingly aggressive harassment of the 
nobility by the revolutionaries and resolved to leave France. She and her daughter escaped at 


night by stagecoach. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


I had my carriage loaded, and my passport ready, so that I 
might leave next day with my daughter and her governess, 
when a crowd of national guardsmen burst into my room 
with their muskets. Most of them were drunk and shabby, 
and had terrible faces. A few of them came up to me and 
told me in the coarsest language that I must not go, but that 
I must remain. I answered that since everybody had been 
called upon to enjoy his liberty, I intended to make use of 
mine. They would barely listen to me, and kept on repeating, 
“You will not go, citizeness; you will not go!” Finally they 
went away. I was plunged into a state of cruel anxiety when 
I saw two of them return. But they did not frighten me, 
although they belonged to the gang, so quickly did I 
recognize that they wished me no harm. “Madame,” said one 
of them, “we are your neighbors, and we have come to 
advise you to leave, and as soon as possible. You cannot live 
here; you are changed so much that we feel sorry for you. 
But do not go in your carriage: go in the stage-coach; it is 
much safer.” .. . 

Opposite me in the coach was a very filthy man, who 
stunk like the plague, and told me quite simply that he had 
stolen watches and other things. . . . Not satisfied with 
relating his fine exploits to us, the thief talked incessantly of 
stringing up such and such people on lamp-posts, naming a 
number of my own acquaintances. My daughter thought this 
man very wicked. He frightened her, and this gave me the 
courage to say, “I beg you, sir, not to talk of killing before 
this child.” 


4 Self-Portrait in a Straw Hat by Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun 


= 


. What does Vigée-Lebrun do to escape the Reign 4. As you read, how did you feel about the 


of Terror in France? situation Vigée-Lebrun finds herself in? 
2. What details does Vigée-Lebrun use to create a 5. What seem to be Vigée-Lebrun’s feelings about 
vivid picture of the national guardsmen? What the French Revolution? 
impression of them does the author convey? 6. Do you find Vigée-Lebrun a sympathetic person? 
3. What concerns does Vigée-Lebrun reveal in her Why or why not? 


account of her escape from Paris? 
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from the Report on Child Labor 


by the Sadler Committee 


SETTING THE STAGE In 1831 a parliamentary committee headed by Michael Thomas 
Sadler investigated child labor in British factories. The following testimony by Elizabeth 
Bentley, who worked as a child in a textile mill, is drawn from the records of the Sadler 
Committee. Michael Thomas Sadler is asking the questions. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 


What age are you?—Twenty-three. . . . Explain what it is you had to do.—When the frames 
What time did you begin to work at a factory?— are full, they have to stop the frames, and take the 
When I was six years old.... flyers off, and take the full bobbins off, and carry 
What kind of mill is it?—Flax mill... . them to the roller; and then put empty ones on, and set 
What was your business in that mill?—I was a little | the frames on again. 
doffer [cleaner of textile machines]. Does that keep you constantly on your feet?—Yes, 
What were your hours of labor in that mill?—From | there are so many frames and they run so quick. 
5 in the morning till 9 at night, when they were Your labor is very excessive?—Yes; you have not 
thronged [busy]. time for any thing. 
For how long a time together have you worked that Suppose you flagged a little, or were too late, what 
excessive length of time?—For about half a year. would they do?—Strap [beat] us. 
What were your usual hours of labor when you Are they in the habit of strapping those who are last 
were not so thronged?—From 6 in the morning till 7 in doffing?— Yes. 
at night. Constantly?— Yes. 
| What time was allowed for your meals?—Forty Girls as well as boys?—Yes. 
minutes at noon. Have you ever been strapped?— Yes. 
| Had you any time to get your breakfast or Severely?— Yes. 
drinking?—No, we got it as we could. Could you eat your food well in that factory?—No, 
And when your work was bad, you had hardly any indeed, I had not much to eat, and the little I had I 
time to eat it at all?—-No; we were obliged to leave it could not eat it, my appetite was so poor, and being 
or take it home, and when we did not take it, the covered with dust; and it was no use to take it home, I 
overlooker [foreman] took it, and gave it to his pigs. could not eat it, and the overlooker took it, and gave it 
Do you consider doffing a laborious to the pigs. . . 
employment?— Yes. 
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DOCUMENT-BASED 


1. From the employers’ and parents’ point of view, 3. How many hours per day did Elizabeth Bentley 
what might have been some of the reasons for work when the factory was really busy, and 
child labor? when it was not so busy? 

2. What were some of the difficult working 4. Do children work this hard today in factories in 
conditions faced by children in the factories? this country? What about in other parts of the 

world? 
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from the Second Inaugural Address 


by Abraham Lincoln 


SETTING THE STAGE President Lincoln delivered his Second Inaugural Address on 
March 4, 1865, just before the end of the American Civil War. In this excerpt, he recalls the 
major cause of the war and vows to fight for the restoration of peace and unity. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 


slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that this 
interest was somehow the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, 
| and extend this interest was the object for which the insurgents [rebels] 
_ would rend the Union even by war, while the Government claimed no 
right to do more than to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. Neither 
party expected for the war the magnitude or the duration which it has 
already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict might 
cease with or even before the conflict itself should cease. Each looked 
_ for an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and astounding. 
Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and each invokes 
His aid against the other. . . . Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
_ that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
| that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s [slave’s] two 
_ hundred and fifty years of unrequited [unpaid for] toil shall be sunk, and 
until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
_ drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still it 
must be said “the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
_ altogether.” A Abraham Lincoln 
With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have 
_ borne the battle and for his widow and his orphan, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations. 


| One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves. . . . These 
| 
| 
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. According to Lincoln's Second Inaugural Address, 4. In 1865, if the South had asked to rejoin the 


why did the Confederacy go to war? Union without ending slavery, do you think 
2. Why might Southerners have feared that Lincoln would have agreed? 
prohibiting slavery in new territories would 5. Reread the last sentence of Lincoln's speech. Do 
threaten slavery where it already existed? you think Americans are still working to reach 
3. Why do you think Lincoln believes it would be the goals set by Lincoln? 


wiser for Americans not to blame one another? 
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from The Natural Rights of Civilized Women 


by Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


SETTING THE STAGE Elizabeth Cady Stanton (1815-1902) led the fight for women’s 
equality. Her first memory was the birth of a sister when she was four. So many people said, 
“What a pity it is she’s a girl!” that Stanton felt sorry for the new baby. She later wrote, “I did 
not understand at that time that girls were considered an inferior order of beings.” Stanton was 
determined to prove that girls were just as important as boys. The following excerpt comes 
from an address that Stanton gave to the New York state legislature in 1860 on a bill for woman 
suffrage that was before the state senate. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 


_ Now do not think, gentlemen, we wish you to do a long as the mass of 

_ great many troublesome things for us. We do not ask men spend most of 

our legislators to spend a whole session in fixing up a | their time on the 
code of laws to satisfy a class of most unreasonable fence, not knowing 

_ women. We ask no more than the poor devils in the which way to jump, 

| Scripture asked, “Let us alone.” In mercy, let us take they are surely in no 

care of ourselves, our property, our children, and our condition to tell us 


_ homes. True, we are not so strong, so wise, so crafty as | where we had better 
you are, but if any kind friend leaves us a little money, | stand. In pity for 


or we can by great industry earn fifty cents a day, we man, we would no 
_ would rather buy bread and clothes for our children longer hang like a 
_ than cigars and champagne for our legal protectors. millstone round his 
There has been a great deal written and said about neck. Undo what man 
protection. We as a class are tired of one kind of did for us in the Dark 
protection, that which leaves us everything to do, to Ages and strike out 
dare, and to suffer, and strips us of all means for its all special legislation 


~ accomplishment. We would not tax man to take care of | for us; strike the 
us. No, the Great Father has endowed all His creatures words “white male” 
with necessary powers for self-support, self-defense, from all your constitutions and then, with fair sailing, 
and protection. We do not ask man to represent us, it is | let us sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish 

__ hard enough in times like these to represent himself. So! together. 


4 Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
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DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTIONS 


1. What basic right is Stanton asking for? 4. According to Stanton, do women want special 
2. What sorts of special considerations and laws protection under the law? Explain. 
does Stanton think women are entitled to? 5. What does Stanton mean by the “Dark Ages”? 
3. What group does Stanton think benefits unfairly 6. What social issues do you think Stanton would 
from current laws and legislation? address in today’s world? 
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The Fourteen Points 


by Woodrow Wilson 


SETTING THE STAGE Nine months after the United States entered World War I, President 
Wilson delivered to Congress a statement of war aims. This statement became known as the 
“Fourteen Points.” In the speech, Wilson set forth 14 proposals for reducing the risk of war in the 
future. Numbers have been inserted to help identify the main points, as well as those omitted. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 


All the peoples of the world are in effect partners... , and 
for our own part we see very clearly that unless justice be 
done to others it will not be done to us. The program of the 
world’s peace, therefore, is our program; and that program, 
... as we see it, is this: 
[1] Open covenants [agreements] of peace, openly arrived at, 
after which there shall be no private international 
understandings of any kind but diplomacy shall proceed 
frankly and in the public view. 
[2] Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas... . in 
peace and war.... 
[3] The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations. .. . 
[4] Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments [weapons and war supplies] will be reduced. . . . 
[5] A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon . . . the 
principle that . . . the interests of the populations concerned 
must have equal weight with the . . . claims of the 
government whose title is to be determined. 
[6—-13: These eight points deal with specific boundary 
changes. ] 
[14] A general association of nations must be formed under ms : . . 

ae , 4 British Prime Minister David Lloyd George, 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual French Premier Georges Clemenceau, and 
guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity President Woodrow Wilson walk in Paris 
to great and small states alike. during negotiations for the Treaty of Versailles. 


DOCUMENT-BA 

1. Why should diplomacy avoid private dealings 4. What must nations join together to guarantee? 
and proceed in public view? 5. What might be unusual about a leader such as 

2. How might agreements arrived at in public Wilson calling for an impartial adjustment of 
prevent another world war? colonial claims? 

3. How might equality of trade be important to 6. How successful do you think Wilson’s ideas have 
keeping the peace? been in the 20th and 21st centuries? 
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from Night 


by Elie Wiesel 


SETTING THE STAGE Elie Wiesel (EHL*ee vees-ZEHL) was a Jewish boy from Romania. 
In 1944, when Wiesel was just 15, the Nazis sent the Jews of his town to Auschwitz in Poland. 
Wiesel’s mother and one of his sisters died there. Wiesel and his father were sent to the 
Buchenwald concentration camp, where Wiesel’s father died just a few months before the 
camp was liberated. In this excerpt from Night, Wiesel describes the terror he experienced on 
his way to Auschwitz. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


The train stopped in Kaschau, a small town on the 
Czechoslovakian border. We realized then that we were not 
staying in Hungary. Our eyes opened. Too late. 

The door of the car slid aside. A German officer stepped in 
accompanied by a Hungarian lieutenant, acting as his 
interpreter. 

“From this moment on, you are under the authority of the 
German Army. Anyone who still owns gold, silver, or watches 
must hand them over now. Anyone who will be found to have 
kept any of these will be shot on the spot. Secondly, anyone 
who is ill should report to the hospital car. That’s all.” 

The Hungarian lieutenant went around with a basket and 
retrieved the last possessions from those who chose not to go 
on tasting the bitterness of fear. 

“There are eighty of you in the car,’ the German officer 
added. “If anyone goes missing, you will all be shot, like 
dogs.” 

The two disappeared. The doors clanked shut. We had 
fallen into the trap, up to our necks. The doors were nailed, 
the way back irrevocably cut off. The world had become a 
hermetically [completely] sealed cattle car. 


4A Elie Wiesel 

DOCUMENT-BASED QUESTIONS 

1. What does the narrator mean when he says, 4. What might be the effect of sealing people up in 
“Our eyes opened. Too late”? railway cars? 

2. What might be the effect on people of uprooting 5. This excerpt is from a book called Night. What 
them from their homes? might be the meaning of the title? 

3. What does the narrator mean when he describes 6. What elements in this excerpt show the Germans 
“those who chose not to go on tasting the treating the Jews as less than human? 


bitterness of fear”? 
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from Farewell to Manzanar 


by Jeanne Wakatsuki Houston and James D. Houston 


SETTING THE STAGE When Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor drew the United States into 
World War II, people on the west coast of the United States began to fear that those of Japanese 
descent living in their communities might secretly aid Japan. Despite the fact that there was no 
evidence of Japanese-American espionage or sabotage, President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed 
an order that cleared the way for the removal of Japanese people from their homes. Jeanne 
Wakatsuki was seven years old when her family was relocated. As this excerpt from her mem- 
oir opens, her family is living in Los Angeles after having been forced to move twice by the 
government, and is about to be moved a third time to Manzanar. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 


_ The American Friends Service helped us find a small 
_ house in Boyle Heights, another minority ghetto, in 


_ hundred Terminal Island refugees. Executive Order 
9066 had been signed by President Roosevelt, giving 
_ the War Department authority to define military areas 


_ who might threaten the war effort. There was a lot of 
talk about internment, or moving inland, or something 
like that in store for all Japanese Americans. I 
remember my brothers sitting around the table talking 


would keep the family together. They had seen how 


would not be back for quite a while. Just before 
leaving Terminal Island, Mama had received her first 
letter, from Bismarck, North Dakota. He had been 
imprisoned at Fort Lincoln, in an all-male camp for 
enemy aliens... . 

The name Manzanar meant nothing to us when we 
left Boyle Heights. We didn’t know where it was or 
what it was. We went because the government ordered 


| 


} 


we went with a certain amount of relief. They had all 


downtown Los Angeles, now inhabited briefly by a few 


_ in the western states and to exclude from them anyone 


_ very intently about what we were going to do, how we 


quickly Papa was removed, and they knew now that he 


us to. And in the case of my older brothers and sisters, 


heard stories of Japanese homes being attacked, of 
beatings in the streets of California towns. .. . 

The simple truth is the camp was no more ready for 
us when we got there than we were ready for it. We 
had only the dimmest ideas of what to expect. Most of 
the families, like us, had moved out from southern 
California with as much luggage as each person could 
carry. Some old men left Los Angeles wearing 
Hawaiian shirts and Panama hats and stepped off the 
bus at an altitude of 4,000 feet, with nothing available 
but sagebrush and tarpaper to stop the April winds 
pouring down off the back side of the Sierras. 


4 Camp boundary sign in California, 1943 
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1. In the foreword to Farewell to Manzanar, Jeanne 
Wakatsuki Houston says, “It has taken me 25 
years to reach the point where | could talk 
openly about Manzanar.” Why do you think it 
took so long for her to be able to talk about her 
experience? 
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2. Do you think that a forced internment, like that 
experienced by the Wakatsuki family, could 
happen in America today? Why or why not? 

3. What is your impression of the Wakatsuki family? 

4. How do you think you would have reacted if you 
had been brought to Manzanar? 


from the Inaugural Address 


by Nelson Mandela 


SETTING THE STAGE The son of a tribal chief, Nelson Mandela became a leader in the 
African National Congress (ANC), a political party that called for racial equality. In 1964, 
Mandela, who had advocated acts of sabotage against the government, was sentenced to life 
in prison, where he became an international symbol of South Africa’s struggle against 
apartheid. After his release, Mandela agreed to work peacefully for racial justice. In 1993, 
Mandela was awarded a Nobel Prize, and the next year he became president of South Africa. 
The selection below comes from a speech he gave in 1994 when he was inaugurated as pres- 
ident of South Africa. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 
_ We are both humbled and elevated by the honor and privilege that you, 
the people of South Africa, have bestowed on us, as the first President of 


a united, democratic, nonracial, and nonsexist South Africa, to lead our 
country out of the valley of darkness. 


_ We understand it still that there is no easy road to freedom. 
We know it well that none of us acting alone can achieve success. 


We must therefore act together as a united people, for national 
reconciliation, for nation building, for the birth of a new world. 


Let there be justice for all. 
Let there be peace for all. 
Let there be work, bread, water and salt for all. 


Let each know that for each the body, the mind, and the soul have 
been freed to fulfill themselves. 


Never, never and never again shall it be that this beautiful land will 
again experience the oppression of one by another and suffer the 
indignity of being the skunk of the world. 


Let freedom reign. 


: ; 4 Nelson Mandela 
The sun shall never set on so glorious a human achievement! 


God bless Africa! 


——— LE ————— 


DOCUMENT-I 
1. What challenges do you think Mandela expects 3. What does Mandela mean when he says that 
as the first black president of South Africa? South Africa must never again be thought of as 
2. Do you think Mandela was speaking only to the the “skunk of the world”? 
audience gathered before him? Explain. 4. What are some examples of Mandela's use of 


repetition in his speech? 
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fom | Have a Dream 


by Martin Luther King, Jr. 


SETTING THE STAGE On August 28, 1963, Martin Luther King, Jr., gave his most famous 
speech at the March on Washington. In it, he shared his dream of equality for all. 


PRIMARY SOURCE 


I say to you today, my friends, that even though we face the 
difficulties of today and tomorrow, I still have a dream. It is 
a dream deeply rooted in the American dream. 

I have a dream that one day this nation will rise up and 
live out the true meaning of its creed—we hold these truths 
to be self-evident that all men are created equal. 

I have a dream that my four little children will one day 
live in a nation where they will not be judged by the color of 
their skin but by the content of their character. 

I have a dream today! 

This is our hope. This is the faith that I will go back to 
the South with. .. . With this faith we will be able to work 
together, to pray together, to struggle together, to go to jail 
together, to stand up for freedom together, knowing that we 
will be free one day. This will be the day, this will be the 
day when all of God’s children will be able to sing with 
new meaning “My country ‘tis of thee, sweet land of 
liberty, of thee I sing. Land where my fathers died, land of 
the Pilgrim’s pride, from every mountainside, let freedom 
ring!” And if America is to be a great nation, this must 
become true. 

And when this happens, when we allow freedom to ring, 
when we let it ring from every tenement and every hamlet, 
from every state and every city, we will be able to speed up 
that day when all of God’s children, black men and white 
men, Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics, will be 
able to join hands and sing in the words of the old Negro 4 Martin Luther King, Jr, Washington, D.C., 
spiritual, “Free at last, free at last. Thank God Almighty, we August 28, 1963 
are free at last.” 


DOCUMENT-BASED 


1. How do civil rights fit into the American dream? 3. Why does King declare that the United States is 
2. Why do you think civil rights workers were not living up to its creed? 
willing to go to jail? 4. What does King say must happen before 


America can be considered a truly great nation? 
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An Open Letter 


by Cesar Chavez 


SETTING THE STAGE In 1969, Cesar Chavez wrote a letter in which he denied accusations 
that he had used violence to win decent wages and better benefits for farm workers. 


“PRIMARY SOURCE 


1. 


Today . .. we remember the life and sacrifice of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., who gave himself totally to the nonviolent 
struggle for peace and justice. In his letter from Birmingham 
jail, Dr. King describes better than I could our hopes for the 
strike and boycott: “Injustice must be exposed, with all the 
tension its exposure creates, to the light of human 
conscience and the air of public opinion before it can be 
cured.” For our part, I admit that we have seized upon every 
tactic and strategy consistent with the morality of our cause 
to expose that injustice and thus to heighten the sensitivity 
of the American conscience so that farmworkers will have 
without bloodshed their own union and the dignity of 
bargaining with the agribusiness [large-scale farming] 
employers. ... 

Our strikers here in Delano and those who represent us 
throughout the world are well trained for this struggle... . 
They have been taught not to lie down and die or to flee in 
shame, but to resist with every ounce of human endurance 
and spirit. To resist not with retaliation in kind but to 
overcome with love and compassion, with ingenuity and 
creativity, with hard work and longer hours, with stamina 
and patient tenacity, with truth and public appeal, with 
friends and allies, with mobility and discipline, with politics 
and law, and with prayer and fasting. They were not trained 
in a month or even a year; after all, this new harvest season 
will mark our fourth full year of strike and even now we 
continue to plan and prepare for the years to come... . 

We shall overcome and change if not by retaliation or 
bloodshed but by a determined nonviolent struggle carried 
on by those masses of farmworkers who intend to be free 
and human. 


DOCUMENT-BAS 


A Cesar Chavez, 1974 


Why do you think farm workers wanted to 3. Why do you think Chavez refers to Martin Luther 


organize a union? King, Jr, in his speech? 
2. Why might it be necessary to train for nonviolent 


4. In what ways were the problems faced by King 


protest? and Chavez similar and different? 
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NOTE: Boldfaced words are terms that appear in this handbook. 


BOYCOTT 
A refusal to have economic dealings with a person, 
a business, an organization, or a country. 


The purpose of a boycott is to show disapproval of 
particular actions or to force changes in those actions. 
A boycott often involves an economic act, such as 
refusing to buy a company’s goods or services. 

Civil rights campaigners in the United States used 
boycotts to great effect during the 1950s and 1960s. 
For example, African Americans in Montgomery, 
Alabama, organized a bus boycott in 1955 to fight 
segregation on city buses. The boycotters kept many 
buses nearly empty for 381 days. The boycott ended 
when the Supreme Court outlawed bus segregation. 
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During the 1960s, groups in many countries 
launched boycotts against South African businesses to 
protest the policy of apartheid, or complete separation 
of the races. In the picture above, demonstrators march 
to protest a tour of Great Britain by the South African 
rugby team in 1969. Worldwide boycotts helped to 
bring about the end of apartheid in the 1990s. For 
information on the dismantling of the apartheid sys- 
tem, read page 1044. 

In many countries, labor unions have used boycotts 
to win concessions for their members. Consumer 
groups, too, have organized boycotts to win changes 
in business practices. 


BUSINESS CYCLE 

A pattern of increases and decreases in 

economic activity. 

A business cycle generally consists of four distinct 
phases—expansion, peak, contraction, and trough— 
as shown in the graph in the next column. An 
expansion is marked by increased business 
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activity. The unemployment rate falls, businesses 
produce more, and consumers buy more goods and 
services. A peak is a transition period in which expan- 
sion slows. A contraction, or recession, occurs when 
business activity decreases. The unemployment rate 
rises, while both production and consumer spending 
fall. A deep and long-lasting contraction is called a 
depression. Business activity reaches its lowest point 
during a trough. After time, business activity starts to 
increase and a new cycle begins. 


The Business Cycle 
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CAPITALISM 

An economic system in which there is private owner- 
ship of natural resources and capital goods. 

The basic idea of capitalism is that producers are driven 
by the desire to make a profit, the money left over after 
costs have been subtracted from revenues. This desire for 
profit motivates producers to provide consumers with 
the goods and services they desire. Prices and wages are 
determined by supply and demand. 

Along with the opportunity to earn a profit there is 
a risk. Businesses tend to fail if they do not produce 
goods people want at prices they are willing to pay. 
Because anyone is free to start a business or enter- 
prise, a capitalist system is also known as a free 
enterprise system. 

Capitalism contrasts with socialism, an economic 
system in which the government owns and controls 
capital and sets prices and production levels. Critics of 
the capitalist system argue that it allows decisions that 
ought to be made democratically to be made instead by 
powerful business owners and that it allows too-great 
disparities in wealth and well-being between the poor 


and the rich. For a comparison of capitalism and social- 
ism, read the Analyzing Key Concepts on page 737. 


COMMUNISM 

An economic system based on one-party rule, 
government ownership of the means of production, 
and decision making by centralized authorities. 

Under communism there is little or no private owner- 
ship of property and little or no political freedom. 
Government planners make economic decisions, such as 
which and how many goods and services should be pro- 
duced. Individuals have little say in a communist econo- 
my. Such a system, Communists believe, would end 
inequality. For more information on the ideas on which 
communism is based, read Chapter 25, Section 4. 

During the 20th century, most communist 
economies failed to achieve their goals. Economic 
decisions frequently were made to benefit only 
Communist Party officials. Also, government econom- 
ic planning was inefficient, often creating shortages of 
goods. Those goods that were available were often of 
poor quality. 

People became discontented with the lack of pros- 
perity and political freedom and began to call for 
change. These demands led in the late 1980s and early 
1990s to the collapse of communist governments in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
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Even governments that clung to communism—China, 
for example—have introduced elements of free enter- 
prise. The picture above shows people lining up at 
automated teller machines (ATMs) in Shanghai, one of 
China’s largest free-enterprise zones. (For information 
on free enterprise in Shanghai, read the Connect to 
Today on page 806.) While China has allowed greater 


economic freedom for its citizens, it has not given 
them more political freedom. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX (CPI) 

A measure of the change in cost of the goods and ser- 
vices most commonly bought by consumers. In some 
countries, the CPI is called the retail price index. 


The CPI is calculated by surveying the prices of a 
“basket” of goods and services bought by typical con- 
sumers. In Germany, the CPI follows the prices of 
more than 750 goods and services bought by average 
consumers on a regular basis. Items on which con- 
sumers spend a good deal of their income, such as 
food, are given more weight in the CPI than items on 
which consumers spend less. 

Price changes are calculated by comparing current 
prices with prices at a set time in the past. In 2003, for 
example, the German CPI used the year 2000 as this 
base. Prices for this year are given a base value of 100. 
The prices for subsequent years are expressed as per- 
centages of the base. Therefore, a CPI of 103 means 
that prices have risen by 3 percent since 2000. The 
graph below illustrates changes in the German CPI 
from 1992 to 2002. 
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Consumer Price Index 
in Germany, 1992-2002 


1992 1994 1996 1998 2000 2002 


Source: Federal Statistical Office Germany 


CORPORATION 

A company owned by stockholders who have owner- 
ship rights to the company 8 profits. 

Stockholders are issued stock, or shares of ownership in 
the corporation. A corporation sells stock to raise money 
to do business. Stockholders buy stock in the hope that 
the corporation will turn a profit. When a corporation 
does make a profit, stockholders often receive a divi- 
dend, a share of the corporation’s income after taxes. 
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The corporation is a legal entity in itself and, there- 
fore, is separate from its owners. As a result, business 
losses and debts are the responsibility of the corpora- 
tion alone. Creditors cannot seek payment from the 
owners, whose liability is limited to the value of the 
stock they own. 


DEFICIT SPENDING 

A situation in which a government spends more money 
than it receives in revenues. 

For the most part, the government engages in deficit 
spending when the economy is in a contraction phase 
of the business cycle. The government borrows or 
issues money to finance deficit spending. 

In theory, the extra funds should stimulate business 
activity, pushing the economy into an expansion phase. 
As the economy recovers, revenues should increase, 
providing the government with a budget surplus. The 
government then can use the surplus to pay back the 
money it borrowed. 


DEPRESSION 

A very severe and prolonged contraction in 
economic activity. 

During a depression, consumer spending, production 
levels, wages, prices, and profits fall sharply. Many 
businesses fail, and many workers lose their jobs. 

The United States has experienced several economic 
depressions in its history. The worst was the Great 
Depression, which started in 1929 and lasted through- 
out the 1930s. Between 1929 and 1932, business activi- 
ty in the United States decreased by an average of 
10 percent each year. During the same period, some 
40 percent of the country’s banks failed, and prices for 
farm products dropped more than 50 percent. By 1933, 
the worst year of the Great Depression, 25 percent of 
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American workers were unemployed. Americans in the 
thousands took to the roads and rail in search of gainful 
employment. The best job some could find was selling 
apples on street corners. 

The situation in other countries was equally bad. In 
Great Britain, the unemployment rate averaged 14 per- 
cent throughout the Great Depression and hit a peak of 
25 percent in early 1931. Unemployment was particu- 
larly problematic in such traditional industries as coal 
mining, shipbuilding, and textiles. The picture at the 
bottom of the previous column shows unemployed 
miners’ families at a soup kitchen. For information 
about the global impact of the Great Depression and 
how the world responded to this economic crisis, read 
pages 907-909. 


DEVELOPED NATION 

A nation that has achieved industrialization, a market 
economy, widespread ownership of private property, 
and a relatively high standard of living. 

Developed nations include the United States, Canada, 
most European countries, Japan, South Korea, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Although developed 
nations account for only one-quarter of the world’s 
population, they produce more than three-quarters 

of the world’s gross domestic product (GDP). 
Economists frequently use per capita GDP (GDP 
divided by the population) to establish a nation’s level 
of economic development. Most developed nations 
have per capita GDPs in excess of $20,000. 


E-COMMERCE 
All forms of buying and selling goods and services 
electronically. 
Short for “electronic commerce,” e-commerce refers to 
business activity on the Internet and on private comput- 
er networks. There are two main types of e-commerce: 
business-to-consumer and business-to-business. 
Consumer-related e-commerce includes sales to the 
public over the computer, usually through a seller’s Web 
site. Many business transactions can be completed 
wholly electronically, such as sales of computer soft- 
ware, which can be paid for with a credit card number 
and delivered over the Internet directly to the buyer’s 
computer. A growing proportion of financial transac- 
tions are also moving online, such as electronic banking 
and stock market trading, or e-trading. The conven- 
ience of online shopping has turned it into a booming 
enterprise. Between 1998 and 2002, for instance, U.S. 
consumer spending online grew from about $7.7 billion 
to more than $45 billion. 


Business-to-business e-commerce is growing at an 
even greater rate, reaching around $700 billion in 
2002. Much of that business includes Web-site design 
and servicing and online advertising. Businesses also 
use networked computers to purchase supplies and 
merchandise and to access information from subscrip- 
tion services. 

For many businesses, e-commerce is not only con- 
venient but also cost-effective. On average, corpora- 
tions spend $100 on paperwork alone each time they 
make a purchase. Moving those transactions online 
could save companies millions of dollars annually. 


EMBARGO 
A government ban on trade with another nation, some- 
times backed by military force. 
In a civil embargo, the nation imposing an embargo 
prevents exports to or imports from the country 
against which it has declared the embargo. A hostile 
embargo involves seizing the goods of another nation. 
The major purpose of an embargo is to show disap- 
proval of a nation’s actions. For example, in 1980 the 
United States imposed a civil embargo on grain sales 
to the Soviet Union to protest the December 1979 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 


EMERGING NATION 

A nation that has lower levels of agricultural and 
industrial production, lower savings and investment, 
fewer resources, and lower per capita gross domestic 
product (GDP) than developed nations. 

Emerging nations are sometimes called developing 
nations or less-developed countries (LDCs). Most 
countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin America and the 
Caribbean are considered emerging nations. Some 
three-quarters of the world’s population lives in emerg- 
ing nations, yet these nations produce less than one- 
quarter of the world’s GDP. Therefore, emerging 


nations have low per capita GDPs; many have a per 
capita GDP of less than $1,000. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 

An economic system based on the private ownership of 
the means of production, free markets, and the right of 
individuals to make most economic decisions. 

The free enterprise system is also called the free market 
system or capitalism. The United States has a free 
enterprise economic system. The diagram below illus- 
trates how a free enterprise economy works. 
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In a free enterprise system, producers and con- 
sumers are motivated by self-interest. To maximize 
their profits, producers try to make goods and services 
that consumers want. Producers also engage in compe- 
tition through lowering prices, advertising their prod- 
ucts, and improving product quality, to encourage con- 
sumers to buy their goods. Consumers serve their self- 
interest by purchasing the best goods and services for 
the lowest price. 

Government plays a limited, but important, role in 
most free enterprise economies: 


¢ It regulates economic activity to ensure there is fair 
competition, such as by preventing and prosecuting 
fraud and barring monopolies. 
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¢ It produces certain necessary goods and services that 
private producers consider unprofitable, such as 
roadways. 


* It protects the public health and safety, such as 
through building codes, environmental 
protection laws, and labor laws. 


¢ It provides economic stability, such as by regulating 
banks, coining money, and supervising unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. 


GLOBALIZATION 

The process of rapid economic integration among 
countries. This integration involves the increased 
movement of goods, services, labor, capital, and tech- 
nology throughout the world. 

The process of globalization began in the late 1800s. 
However, its pace has increased in recent years 
largely because of the drive toward free trade and 

the introduction of new telecommunications technolo- 
gies that have made global financial transactions 
quick and easy. 

Recently, there has been considerable debate on the 
impact of globalization. Critics of globalization have 
been particularly outspoken. For example, antiglobal- 
ization demonstrations at the Seattle meeting of the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) in 1999 turned vio- 
lent. Police were used to guard offices, factories, and 
stores of multinational corporations in the city 
(shown below). 


For a review of the arguments for and against global- 
ization, read the Analyzing Key Concepts on page 1078. 


GOLD STANDARD 

A monetary system in which a countrys basic unit of 
currency is valued at, and can be exchanged for, a 
fixed amount of gold. 
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The gold standard tends to curb inflation, since a gov- 
ernment cannot put more currency into circulation than 
it can back with its gold supplies. This gives people 
confidence in the currency. 

This advantage is also a weakness of the gold stan- 
dard. During times of recession, a government may 
want to increase the amount of money in circulation to 
encourage economic growth. Economic disruption dur- 
ing the Great Depression of the 1930s caused most 
nations to abandon the gold standard. The United States 
moved to a modified gold standard in 1934 and aban- 
doned the gold standard completely in 1971. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT (GDP) 

The market value of all the goods and services pro- 
duced in a nation within a specific time period, such 
as a quarter (three months) or a year. 

Gross domestic product is the standard measure of how 
a nation’s economy is performing. If GDP is growing, 
the economy is probably in an expansion phase. If 
GDP is not increasing or is declining, the economy 

is probably in a contraction phase. 

GDP is calculated by adding four components: 
spending by individual consumers on goods and ser- 
vices; investment in such items as new factories, new 
factory machinery, and houses; government spending 
on goods and services; and net exports—the value of 
exports less the value of imports. (See the diagram 
below.) GDP figures are presented in two ways. Nominal 
GDP is reported in current dollars. Real GDP is reported 
in constant dollars, or dollars adjusted for inflation. 
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INFLATION 

A sustained rise in the average level of prices. 

Since more money is required to make purchases when 
prices rise, inflation is sometimes defined as a decrease 
in the purchasing value of money. Economists measure 
price changes with various price indexes. The most 
widely used index in the United States is the consumer 
price index (CPI). 

Inflation may result if the demand for goods 
increases without an increase in the production of 
goods. Inflation may also take place if the cost of pro- 
ducing goods increases. Producers pass on increased 
costs, such as higher wages and more expensive raw 
materials, by charging consumers higher prices. 


INTEREST RATE 

The cost of borrowing money. 

Interest is calculated as a yearly percentage, or rate, 
of the money borrowed. A 10 percent interest rate, 
therefore, would require a borrower to pay $10 per 
year for every $100 borrowed. 

When interest rates are low, people will borrow 
more, because the cost of borrowing is lower. 
However, they will save and invest less, because the 
return on their savings or investment is lower. With 
high interest rates, people save and invest more but 
borrow less. Because interest rates affect the economy, 
governments take steps to control them. The United 
States government does this through the Federal 
Reserve System, the nation’s central banking system. 
The graph below shows the relationship between the 
rate of inflation and interest rates in the American 
economy over time. 


Inflation and Interest Rates, 1980-2000 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal Reserve System 


KEYNESIAN ECONOMICS 

The use of government spending to encourage econom- 
ic activity by increasing the demand for goods. 

This economic approach is based on the ideas of 
British economist John Maynard Keynes (shown 
below). In a 1936 study, Keynes pointed out that dur- 
ing economic downturns, more people are unemployed 
and have less income to spend. As a result, businesses 
cut production and lay off more workers. 

Keynes’s answer to this prob- 
lem was for government to 
increase spending and reduce 
taxes. This would stimulate 
demand for goods and services 
by replacing the decline in con- 
sumer demand. Government 
would want goods and services 
for its new programs. More 
people would be working and 
earning an income and, there- 
fore, would want to buy more goods and services. 
Businesses would increase production to meet this new 
demand. As a result, the economy would soon recover. 

Critics maintain, however, that Keynesian econom- 
ics has led to the growth of government and to high 
taxes, inflation, high unemployment, and greatly 
reduced economic growth. 


MINIMUM WAGE 

The minimum amount of money that employers may 
legally pay their employees for a set period of time 
worked. 

Legislation sets the minimum wage at a fixed hourly, 
weekly, or monthly rate. In some countries, the mini- 
mum wage applies to all workers. In others, it applies 
only to workers in particular industries. Also, some 
countries set a different minimum wage for men, 
women, and young workers. The first country to pass 
minimum wage laws was New Zealand in 1894. Since 
that time, most industrialized countries have adopted 
such legislation. The graph on the next page shows 
estimates of minimum monthly wage rates in selected 
countries. 

The first federal minimum wage law in the United 
States, the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, set the 
base wage at 25 cents an hour. Since then, amend- 
ments to the act have raised this hourly rate to $5.15, 
effective in 1997. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
applies to workers in most businesses involved in 
interstate commerce. 
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Monthly Minimum Wages in Selected 
Countries, February 2002 (Estimates) 
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The original intent of minimum wage laws was to 
ensure that all workers earned enough to survive. 
However, some economists maintain that these laws 
may have reduced the chances for unskilled workers to 
get jobs. They argue that the minimum wage raises the 
unemployment rate because it increases labor costs 
for business. 


MONOPOLY 
A situation in which only one seller controls the 
production, supply, or pricing of a product for which 
there are no close substitutes. 
In the United States, basic public services such as elec- 
trical power distributors and cable television suppliers 
operate as local monopolies. This way of providing utili- 
ties is economically more efficient than having several 
competing companies running electricity or cable lines 
in the same area. 

Monopolies, however, can be harmful to the econo- 
my. Since it has no competition, a monopoly does not 
need to respond to the wants of consumers by improving 
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product quality or by charging fair prices. The govern- 
ment counters the threat of monopoly either by breaking 
up or regulating the monopoly. 


MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION 

A corporation that operates in more than one country. 
ExxonMobil (United States), DaimlerChrysler 
(Germany), Royal Dutch/Shell (Netherlands), BP 
(Great Britain), and Toyota (Japan) are examples of 
multinational corporations. A multinational corpora- 
tion’s foreign operations, including factories, offices, 
and stores, are usually wholly owned subsidiaries run 
by managers from the home country. Some multina- 
tionals, however, enter foreign markets by establishing 
joint ventures with foreign businesses. Others gain 
access to foreign markets by buying large amounts 

of stock in foreign companies. 

Such tactics have allowed some multinationals to 
grow into economic giants with a truly global reach. 
For more information on the size of some top multina- 
tionals, see the graph on page 1076. 


NATIONAL DEBT 
The money owed by a national government. 
During wartime, economic recession, or at other times, 
the government may employ deficit spending. However, 
the government may not pay back all the money it has 
borrowed to fund this policy. Each year’s government 
budget deficit adds to the country’s national debt. By 
August 2005, the national debt of the United States 
stood at $7.93 trillion, or about $26,900 for each citizen. 
The rapid growth of the U.S. national debt since 
1980 has prompted many Americans to call for 
changes in government economic policies. Some sug- 
gest that the government raise taxes and cut spending 
to reduce the debt. Others recommend the passage of 
a constitutional amendment that would require the 
government to have a balanced budget, spending 
only as much as it takes in. 


POVERTY 

The lack of adequate income to maintain a minimum 
standard of living. 

In the United States, this adequate income is referred 
to as the poverty threshold. The poverty threshold for a 
family of four in 2004 was $19,307. That year, the 
poverty rate stood at 12.7 percent. Americans living in 
poverty numbered 37 million, an increase of 1.1 million 
from 2003. The graph on the next page shows the 
changes in the poverty rate in the United States 
between 1981 and 2001. 


Poverty in the United States, 1981-2001 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 


Because the factors used to determine poverty vary 
so much from country to country, world poverty fig- 
ures are difficult to calculate. As a result, such interna- 
tional organizations as the World Bank and the United 
Nations view poverty differently. These organizations 
track extreme poverty, the threshold for which is less 
than $1 a day. In 2001, more than one billion people 
worldwide lived below this level. And according to 
World Bank estimates, another 2.7 billion lived on 
less than $2 a day. 


PRODUCTIVITY 

The relationship between the output of goods and ser- 
vices and the input of resources. 

Productivity is the amount of goods or services that a 
person can produce at a given time. It is closely linked 
to economic growth, which is defined as an increase in 
a nation’s real gross domestic product (GDP) from 
one year to the next. A substantial rise in productivity 
means the average worker is producing more, a key 
factor in spurring economic expansion. Between 1995 
and the early 2000s, for example, worker productivity 
in the United States increased about 2.5 percent each 
year. This increase, along with other economic factors, 
helped the nation’s real GDP grow an average of about 
3.5 percent during those years. 

A number of elements affect productivity, including 
available supplies of labor and raw materials, educa- 
tion and training, attitudes toward work, and techno- 
logical innovations. Computer technology, for instance, 
is believed to have played a significant role in bolstering 
productivity during the 1990s by allowing workers to 
do their jobs more quickly and efficiently. Computer- 
operated robot arms (above, right) have greatly 
increased production in the automobile industry. 


Conversely, a lack of adequate training and fewer 
technological innovations were thought to be behind 
the meager productivity growth rates of the 1970s and 
1980s—when productivity rose at an annual rate of 
less than | percent. 
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RECESSION 

A period of declining economic activity. 

In economic terms, a recession takes place when the 
gross domestic product (GDP) falls for two quarters, 
or six months, in a row. The United States has experi- 
enced several of these business-cycle contractions in 
its history. On average, they have lasted about a year. 
If a recession persists and economic activity plunges, 
it is called a depression. 


SOCIALISM 


An economic system in which the government owns 
most of the means of production and distribution. 


Like communism, the goal of socialism is to use the 
power of government to reduce inequality and meet 
people’s needs. Under socialism, however, the govern- 
ment usually owns only major industries, such as 
coal, steel, and transportation. Other industries are 
privately owned but regulated by the government. 
Government and individuals, therefore, share economic 
decision-making. Also, under socialism, the govern- 
ment may provide such services as reasonably priced 
health care. The diagram on the next page shows the 
level of government involvement in various types of 
economic systems. 
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Some countries, such as Sweden, are called democrat- 
ic socialist countries. In these nations there is less 
government ownership of property than in communist 
nations. These nations also have democratically 
elected governments. 

Critics of socialism maintain that this system leads 
to less efficiency and higher taxes than does the capi- 
talist, or free enterprise, system. For a comparison of 
socialism and capitalism, read the Analyzing Key 
Concepts on page 737. 


STANDARD OF LIVING 
The overall economic situation in which people live. 


Economists differ on how best to measure the standard 
of living. Some suggest average personal income, while 
others propose per capita gross domestic product—the 
GDP divided by the population. Another possible meas- 
ure is the value of the goods and services bought by con- 
sumers during a year. In general terms, the nation’s stan- 
dard of living rises as these measures rise. Some people 
argue that measuring the quality of life also requires 
consideration of noneconomic factors such as pollution, 
health, work hours, and even political freedom. 


STOCK MARKET or STOCK EXCHANGE 
A place where stocks and bonds are bought and sold. 


Large companies often need extra money to fund 
expansion and to help cover operating costs. To raise 
money, they sell stocks, or shares of ownership, in 
their companies. They also may borrow by issuing 
bonds, or certificates of debt, promising to repay the 
money borrowed, plus interest. 
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Individuals invest in stocks and bonds to make a 
profit. Most stockholders receive dividends, or a share 
of the company’s profits. Bondholders receive interest. 
Investors may also make a profit by selling their secu- 
rities. This sale of stocks and bonds takes place on 
stock exchanges. Since stocks and bonds together are 
known as securities, a stock exchange is sometimes 
called a securities exchange. The table below lists 
some of the world’s most active stock exchanges. 


Selected World Stock Exchanges 


Exchange Products 


New York Stock Exchange stocks, bonds 


(NYSE) 


American Stock Exchange 
(AMEX) (New York) 


stocks, bonds, options 


National Association of over-the-counter stocks 
Securities Dealers Automated 


Quotations (NASDAQ) 


London Stock Exchange stocks 


Tokyo Stock Exchange stocks, bonds, futures, options 


Hong Kong Exchanges stocks, bonds, futures, options 


German Stock Exchange stocks 
(Frankfurt) (pictured below) 


The largest and most important exchange in the 
United States is the New York Stock Exchange. 
Activity on this and other exchanges often signals how 
well the economy is doing. A bull market, when stock 
prices rise, usually indicates economic expansion. A 
bear market, when stock prices fall, usually indicates 
economic contraction. 


A rapid fall in stock prices is called a crash. The 
worst stock market crash in the United States came in 
October 1929. To help protect against another drastic 
stock market crash, the federal government set up the 
Securities and Exchange Commission (SEC), which 
regulates the trading of securities. For more informa- 
tion on stocks and the stock market, read the History 
in Depth on page 906. 


STRIKE 
A work stoppage by employees to gain higher wages, 
better working conditions, or other benefits. 
Strikes are also sometimes used as political protests. A 
strike is usually preceded by a failure in collective bar- 
gaining—the negotiation of contracts between labor 
unions and employers. Union members may decide to 
call a strike if they believe negotiations with the 
employer are deadlocked. In the United States, collec- 
tive bargaining and strikes are regulated by the NLRA, 
or Wagner Act, of 1935, which is administered by the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB). There are also 
wildcat strikes, which are not authorized by unions. 
Strikes often have a huge impact on everyday life, 
as the picture below illustrates. Commuters jam the 
platform of a subway station in Paris, France, during a 
one-day strike by transport workers in 2003. The 
strike, over pay and working conditions, shut down 
about half of the Paris subway network and severely 
disrupted traffic on the rest. 


When strikes do occur, union representatives 
and employers try to negotiate a settlement. An 
outside party is sometimes asked to help work out 
an agreement. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
The forces that determine prices of goods and services 
in a market economy. 


Supply is the amount of a good or service that produc- 
ers are willing and able to produce at a given price. 
Demand is the amount of a good or service consumers 
are willing and able to buy at a given price. In general, 
producers are willing to produce more of a good or 
service when prices are high; conversely, consumers are 
willing to buy more of a good or service when prices 
are low. 

The table and graph below show supply and demand 
for a certain product. The line S' shows the amount of 
the good that producers would be willing to make at 
various prices. The line D shows the amount that con- 
sumers would be willing to buy at various prices. Point 
E, where the two lines intersect, is called the equilibri- 
um price. It is the price at which the amount produced 
and the amount demanded would be the same. 

When the equilibrium price is the market price, the 
market operates efficiently. At prices above the equilib- 
rium price, consumers will demand less than produc- 
ers supply. Producers, therefore, will have to lower 
their prices to sell the surplus, or excess, products. At 
prices below equilibrium, consumers will demand 
more. Producers will be able to raise their prices 
because the product is scarce, or in short supply. 
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SUPPLY-SIDE ECONOMICS 

Government policies designed to stimulate the produc- 
tion of goods and services, or the supply side of the 
economy. 

Supply-side economists developed these policies in 
opposition to Keynesian economics. Supply-side poli- 
cies call for low tax rates particularly in income from 
investments. Lower taxes mean that people keep more 
of what they earn. Therefore, supply-side economists 
argue, people will work harder in order to earn more. 
They will then use their extra income to save and invest. 
This investment will fund the development of new busi- 
nesses and, as a result, create more jobs. 


TARIFF 

A fee charged for goods brought into a state or coun- 
try from another state or country. 

Governments have collected tariffs since ancient times. 
Initially, tariffs were used to raise revenue. As time 
went on, however, governments used them as a way 

to control imports. In the United States, for example, 
Congress created tariffs in 1789 to raise revenue and 
to protect American products from foreign competition. 
Soon, however, special interest groups used tariffs to 
protect specific industries and increase profits. 

After World War II, many governments moved away 
from tariffs toward free trade. One of the first steps 
came in the 1950s, with the creation of the European 
Economic Community (EEC), now known as the 
European Union. The EEC encouraged tariff-free trade 
among its members. In recent decades, a growing num- 
ber of U.S. economists have favored free trade policies 
because they believe that such policies will help 
increase U.S. exports to other countries. In 1994, the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
established a free-trade zone among the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. For more information on regional 
trade agreements, see the map on page 1077. 


TAXATION 

The practice of requiring persons, groups, or busi- 
nesses to contribute funds to the government under 
which they reside or transact business. 


In the United States, all levels of government— 
federal, state, and local—collect many kinds of taxes. 
Income taxes are the chief source of revenue for the 
federal government and an important revenue source 
for many states. Both corporations and individuals pay 
income tax, or taxes on earnings. Since its inception in 
1913, the federal income tax has been a progressive tax, 
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one that is graduated, or scaled, such that those with 
greater incomes are taxed at a greater rate. Sales 
taxes are another important source of income for 
state governments. 

Property taxes are the main source of funds for 
local governments. Property tax is calculated as a per- 
centage of the assessed value of real estate—land and 
improvements such as buildings. 


TRADE 
The exchange of goods and services between countries. 


Almost all nations produce goods that other countries 
need, and they sell (export) those goods to buyers in 
other countries. At the same time, they buy (import) 
goods from other countries as well. For example, 
Americans sell goods such as wheat to people in Japan 
and buy Japanese goods such as automobiles in return. 

The relationship between the value of a country’s 
imports and the value of its exports is called the balance 
of trade. If a country exports more than it imports, it has 
a trade surplus. However, if the value of a country’s 
imports exceeds the value of its exports, the country has 
a trade deficit. As the graph below shows, Japan main- 
tained a trade surplus throughout the 1990s. 
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Nations that trade with one another often become 
dependent on one another’s products. Sometimes this 
brings nations closer together, as it did the United States, 
Great Britain, and France before World War I. At other 
times it causes tension among nations, such as that 
between the United States and Arab oil-producing coun- 
tries in the 1970s. For an example of how trade influ- 
ences foreign policy, see page 1079. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RATE 

The percentage of the labor force that is unemployed 
but actively looking for work. 

The labor force consists of all civilians of working 
age, normally 15 to 16 years of age and older, who 
are employed or who are unemployed but actively 
looking and available for work. In the United States, 
the size of the labor force and the unemployment 
rate are determined by surveys conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

The unemployment rate provides an indicator of 
economic health. Rising unemployment rates signal 
a contraction in the economy, while falling rates indi- 
cate an economic expansion. The graphs below show 
two different methods of portraying unemployment 
in Canada. 


Unemployment in Canada, 1992-2002 
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Glossary 


The Glossary is an alphabetical listing of many of the key terms from the chapters, along with their mean- 
ings. The definitions listed in the Glossary are the ones that apply to the way the words are used in this 
textbook. The Glossary gives the part of speech of each word. The following abbreviations are used: 


adj. adjective 


n noun 


v. verb 


Pronunciation Key 


Some of the words in this book are followed by respellings that show how the words are pronounced. The following key will 
help you understand what sounds are represented by the letters used in the respellings. 


Symbol Examples Symbol 
a apple [APeuhl], catch [kach] oh 
ah barn [bahrn], pot [paht] 00 
air bear [bair], dare [dair] ow 
aw bought [bawt], horse [hawrs] oy 
ay ape [ayp], mail [may]] p 
b bell [behl], table [TAY*buhl]] ie 
ch chain [chayn], ditch [dihch] s 
d dog [dawg], rained [raynd] sh 
ee even [EE*vuhn], meal [meel] t 
eh egg [ehg], ten [tehn] th 
eye iron [EYE*uhrn] u 
f fall [fawl], laugh [laf] uh 
g gold [gohld], big [bihg] 

h hot [haht], exhale [ehkseHAYL] 

hw white [hwyt] ur 
ih into [IHNetoo], sick [sihk] Vv 
j jar [jahr], badge [baj] w 
k cat [kat], luck [luhk] y 
1 load [lohd], ball [baw1]] 

m make [mayk], gem [jehm] Z 
n night [nyt], win [wihn] zh 
ng song [sawng], anger [ANGeguhr] 


Examples 


road, [rohd], know [noh] 

school [skool], glue [gloo] 

out [owt], cow [kow] 

coin [koyn], boys [boyz] 

pig [pihg], top [tahp] 

rose [rohz], star [stahr] 

soap [sohp], icy [EYEssee] 

share [shair], nation [NAYeshuhn] 

tired [tyrd], boat [boht] 

thin [thihn], mother [MUH¢sthuhr] 

pull [pul], look [luk] 

bump [buhmp], awake [uheWAYK], 
happen [HAPeuhn], pencil [PEHNesuhl], 
pilot [PYsluht] 

earth [urth], bird [burd], worm [wurm] 
vase [vays], love [luhv] 

web [wehb], twin [twihn] 

As a consonant: yard [yahrd], mule [myool] 
As a vowel: ice [ys], tried [tryd], sigh [sy] 
zone [zohn], reason [REE*zuhn] 

treasure [TREHZHeuhr], garage [guheRAHZH] 


Syllables that are stressed when the words are spoken appear in CAPITAL LETTERS in the respellings. For example, the 


respelling of patterns (PATeuhrnz) shows that the first syllable of the word is stressed. 


Syllables that appear in SMALL CAPITAL LETTERS are also stressed, but not as strongly as those that appear in capital letters. For 
example, the respelling of interaction (IHNetuhreAKeshuhn) shows that the third syllable receives the main stress and the first 


syllable receives a secondary stress. 


Abbasids [uh*eBASs*1Hpz] n. a dynasty that ruled much of 
the Muslim Empire from A.D. 750 to 1258. (p. 271) 

Aborigine [ABeuh*RIHJeuhenee] n. a member of any of the 
native peoples of Australia. (p. 752) 

absolute monarch [MAHNeuhrk] n. a king or queen who 
has unlimited power and seeks to control all aspects of 
society. (p. 594) 

acropolis [uheKRAHPeuhelihs] n. a fortified hilltop in an 
ancient Greek city. (p. 127) 

Aksum [AHKesoon] n. an African kingdom, in what is now 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, that reached the height of its power 
in the fourth century A.D. (p. 225) 

al-Andalus [aleaneduh*LUS] n. a Muslim-ruled region in 
what is now Spain, established in the eighth century A.D. 
(p. 271) 

Allah [ALeuh] n. God (an Arabic word, used mainly in 
Islam). (p. 264) 
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Allies [uh*LYZ] n. in World War I, the nations of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, along with the other nations 
that fought on their side; also, the group of nations— 
including Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States—that opposed the Axis Powers in World War II. 
(p. 845) 


Almohads [AL*moheHapz] n. a group of Islamic reformers 
who overthrew the Almoravid dynasty and established an 
empire in North Africa and southern Spain in the 12th 
century A.D. (p. 412) 

Almoravids [ALemuheRAHVeuhdz] n. an Islamic religious 
brotherhood that established an empire in North Africa 
and southern Spain in the 11th century A.D. (p. 412) 

Amritsar Massacre n. killing by British troops of nearly 


400 Indians gathered at Amritsar to protest the Rowlatt 
Acts. (p. 888) 


Anabaptist [ANeuh*BAPetihst] . in the Reformation, a 
member of a Protestant group that believed in baptizing 
only those persons who were old enough to decide to be 
Christian and believed in the separation of church and 
state. (p. 496) 

Anasazi [AHenuh*eSAHezee] n. an early Native American 
people who lived in the American Southwest. (p. 443) 


Anatolia [ANeuh*TOH¢leesuh] n. the Southwest Asian 
peninsula now occupied by the Asian part of Turkey— 
also called Asia Minor. (p. 62) 

Angkor Wat [ANGekawr WAHT] n. a temple complex 
built in the Khmer Empire and dedicated to the Hindu 
god Vishnu. (p. 345) 

Anglican [ANGeglihekuhn] adj. relating to the Church of 
England. (p. 494) 


animism [ANeuheminzeuhm] n. the belief that spirits are 
present in animals, plants, and other natural objects. 
(p. 216) 

annexation [AneihkeSAYeshuhn] n. the adding of a 
region to the territory of an existing political unit. 
(pp. 799, 813) 

annul [uh*NUHL] v. to cancel or set aside. (p. 492) 

anti-Semitism [ANeteesSEHMeihetiHzeuhm] n. prejudice 
against Jews. (p. 749) 

apartheid [uhePAHRTeHyT] x. a South African policy of 
complete legal separation of the races, including the ban- 


ning of all social contacts between blacks and whites. 
(p. 1043) 


apostle [uhePAHSeuhl] 7. one of the followers of Jesus who 
preached and spread his teachings. (p. 168) 


appeasement n. the making of concessions to an aggres- 
sor in order to avoid war. (p. 917) 


aqueduct [AKewih*DUHKT] n. a pipeline or channel built 
to carry water to populated areas. (p. 181) 


aristocracy [AReiheSTAHKeruhesee] 7. a government in 
which power is in the hands of a hereditary ruling class 
or nobility. (p. 127) 


armistice [AHRemihestihs] n. an agreement to stop fight- 
ing. (p. 855) 

artifact n. a human-made object, such as a tool, weapon, 
or piece of jewelry. (p. 5) 

artisan [AHRetihezuhn] 7. a skilled worker, such as a weav- 
er or a potter, who makes goods by hand. (p. 20) 


Aryans [AIReeeeuhnz] n. 1. an Indo-European people who, 
about 1500 B.c., began to migrate into the Indian subcon- 
tinent (p. 63). 2. to the Nazis, the Germanic peoples who 
formed a “master race.” (p. 936) 


assembly line zn. ina factory, an arrangement in which a 
product is moved from worker to worker, with each per- 
son performing a single task in its manufacture. (p. 764) 


assimilation [uhestHMeuh*LAYeshuhn] n. 1. the adoption 
of a conqueror’s culture by a conquered people (p. 205). 
2. a policy in which a nation forces or encourages a sub- 
ject people to adopt its institutions and customs. (p. 781) 


Assyria [uheSEER*ee*uh] 1. a Southwest Asian kingdom 
that controlled a large empire from about 850 to 612 B.c. 
(p. 95) 

Atlantic Charter x. a declaration of principles issued in 
August 1941 by British prime minister Winston Churchill 
and U.S. president Franklin Roosevelt, on which the 
Allied peace plan at the end of World War II was based. 
(p. 930) 


Atlantic slave trade n. the buying, transporting, and sell- 
ing of Africans for work in the Americas. (p. 567) 


autocracy [aweTAHKeruhesee] n. a government in which 
the ruler has unlimited power and uses it in an arbitrary 
manner. (p. 109) 


Axis Powers n. in World War II, the nations of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, which had formed an alliance in 1936. 
(p. 917) 


ayllu [EYEsloo] x. in Incan society, a small community or 
family group whose members worked together for the 
common good. (p. 460) 


balance of power n. a political situation in which no one 
nation is powerful enough to pose a threat to others. 
(p. 672) 


the Balkans [BAWL*kuhnz] n. the region of southeastern 
Europe now occupied by Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Romania, the European part of Turkey, and the former 
republics of Yugoslavia. (p. 689) 


Bantu-speaking peoples n. the speakers of a related 
group of languages who, beginning about 2,000 years 
ago, migrated from West Africa into most of the southern 
half of Africa. (p. 222) 


baroque [buh*ROHK] adj. relating to a grand, ornate style 
that characterized European painting, music, and archi- 
tecture in the 1600s and early 1700s. (p. 637) 


barter n. a form of trade in which people exchange goods 
and services without the use of money. (p. 23) 


Battle of Britain n. a series of battles between German 
and British air forces, fought over Britain in 1940-1941. 
(p. 928) 

Battle of Guadalcanal [Gwanpeuhl*kuh*NAL] n. a 
1942-1943 battle of World War II, in which Allied 


troops drove Japanese forces from the Pacific island of 
Guadalcanal. (p. 935) 

Battle of Midway n. a 1942 sea and air battle of World 
War II, in which American forces defeated Japanese 
forces in the central Pacific. (p. 934) 

Battle of Stalingrad [STAHslihneGrap] n. a 1942-1943 
battle of World War II, in which German forces were 
defeated in their attempt to capture the city of Stalingrad 
in the Soviet Union. (p. 941) 

Battle of the Bulge n. a 1944-1945 battle in which Allied 
forces turned back the last major German offensive of 
World War IL. (p. 944) 

Battle of Trafalgar [truheFAL*guhr] 7. an 1805 naval bat- 
tle in which Napoleon’s forces were defeated by a British 
fleet under the command of Horatio Nelson. (p. 667) 

Benin [buh*NIHN] zn. a kingdom that arose near the Niger 
River delta in the 1300s and became a major West 
African state in the 1400s. (p. 419) 

Beringia [buh*RIHN»jeesuh] 7. an ancient land bridge over 
which the earliest Americans are believed to have migrat- 
ed from Asia into the Americas. (p. 235) 

Berlin Conference n. a meeting in 1884-1885 at which 
representatives of European nations agreed upon rules for 
the European colonization of Africa. (p. 776) 

Bill of Rights n. the first ten amendments to the U.S. 
Constitution, which protect citizens’ basic rights and 
freedoms. (p. 645) 
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bishop zn. a high-ranking Christian official who supervises 
a number of local churches. (p. 171) 

blitzkrieg [BLIHTS*krekc] n. “lightning war’—a form 
of warfare in which surprise attacks with fast-moving 
airplanes are followed by massive attacks with infantry 
forces. (p. 925) 

blockade [blah*KAYD] n. the use of troops or ships to pre- 
vent commercial traffic from entering or leaving a city or 
region. (p. 668) 

Boer [bohr] 1. a Dutch colonist in South Africa. (p. 776) 

Boer War n. a conflict, lasting from 1899 to 1902, in which 
the Boers and the British fought for control of territory in 
South Africa. (p. 778) 

Bolsheviks [BOHL»shuhevinks] 7. a group of revolution- 
ary Russian Marxists who took control of Russia’s goy- 
ernment in November 1917. (p. 868) 

Boxer Rebellion n. a 1900 revolt in China, aimed at end- 
ing foreign influence in the country. (p. 808) 

boyar [boh*YAHR] x. a landowning noble of Russia. 

(p. 608) 

Brahma [BRAHemuh] n. a Hindu god considered the 
creator of the world. (p. 194) 

Brahmin [BRAHemihn] n. in Aryan society, a member of 
the social class made up of priests. (p. 63) 

brinkmanship 2. a policy of threatening to go to war in 
response to any enemy aggression. (p. 970) 

Bronze Age n. a period in human history, beginning 
around 3000 B.c. in some areas, during which people 
began using bronze, rather than copper or stone, to 
fashion tools and weapons. (p. 21) 

bubonic plague [boo-BAHNeihk PLAYG] n. a deadly dis- 
ease that spread across Asia and Europe in the mid-14th 
century, killing millions of people. (p. 399) 

bureaucracy [byueRAHKeruhesee] x. a system of depart- 
ments and agencies formed to carry out the work of 
government. (p. 105) 

burgher [BUReguhr] 7. a medieval merchant-class town 
dweller. (p. 391) 

Bushido [BUSHsih*pox] zn. the strict code of behavior fol- 
lowed by samurai warriors in Japan. (p. 343) 


cabinet n. a group of advisers or ministers chosen by the 
head of a country to help make government decisions. 
(p. 617) 

caliph [KAY°lihf] n. a supreme political and religious 
leader in a Muslim government. (p. 269) 

calligraphy [kuheLIHGeruhefee] n. the art of beautiful 
handwriting. (p. 276) 


Calvinism [KALeviheniHzeuhm] n. a body of religious 
teachings based on the ideas of the reformer John Calvin. 
(p. 495) 

Camp David Accords 7». the first signed agreement 
between Israel and an Arab country, leading to a 1979 
peace treaty, in which Egypt recognized Israel as a legiti- 
mate state and Israel agreed to return the Sinai Peninsula 
to Egypt. (p. 1020) 

canon law n. the body of laws governing the religious 
practices of a Christian church. (p. 371) 
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capitalism n. an economic system based on private owner- 
ship and on the investment of money in business ventures 
in order to make a profit. (pp. 573, 734) 

Carolingian [KAReuh*LIHNejuhn] Dynasty zn. a dynasty of 
Frankish rulers, lasting from A.D. 751 to 987. (p. 356) 
caste [kast] n. one of the four classes of people in the social 
system of the Aryans who settled in India—priests, war- 

riors, peasants or traders, and non-Aryan laborers or 
craftsmen. (p. 64) 

Catholic Reformation [REHFeuhreMAYeshuhn] n. a 16th- 
century movement in which the Roman Catholic Church 
sought to make changes in response to the Protestant 
Reformation. (p. 498) 

caudillo [kawsDEEL+*yoh] n. a military dictator of a Latin 
American country. (p. 816) 

centralized government z. a government in which power 
is concentrated in a central authority to which local 
governments are subject. (p. 200) 

Central Powers n. in World War I, the nations of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, along with the other nations that 
fought on their side. (p. 845) 

Chaldeans [kalsDEE*uhnz] n. a Southwest Asian people 
who helped to destroy the Assyrian Empire. (p. 97) 

Chartist movement nz. in 19th-century Britain, members 
of the working class demanded reforms in Parliament and 
in elections, including suffrage for all men. (p. 748) 

Chavin [chah*VEEN] n. the first major South American 
civilization, which flourished in the highlands of what is 
now Peru from about 900 to 200 B.c. (p. 246) 

checks and balances n. measures designed to prevent any 
one branch of government from dominating the others. 
(p. 645) 

chivalry [SHIHVeuhleree] 7. a code of behavior for knights 
in medieval Europe, stressing ideals such as courage, loy- 
alty, and devotion. (p. 365) 

CIS n. the Commonwealth of Independent States—a loose 
association of former Soviet republics that was formed 
after the breakup of the Soviet Union. (p. 1049) 

city-state n. a city and its surrounding lands functioning as 
an independent political unit. (p. 31) 

civil disobedience n. a deliberate and public refusal to 
obey a law considered unjust. (p. 888) 

civilization n. a form of culture characterized by cities, spe- 
cialized workers, complex institutions, record keeping, 
and advanced technology. (p. 20) 

civil service n. the administrative departments of a govern- 
ment—especially those in which employees are hired on 
the basis of their scores on examinations. (p. 203) 

civil war n. a conflict between two political groups within 
the same country. (p. 161) 

clan n. a group of people descended from a common 
ancestor. (p. 331) 

classical art n. the art of ancient Greece and Rome, in 
which harmony, order, and proportion were emphasized. 
(p. 136) 

clergy [KLUR¢jee] x. a body of officials who perform reli- 


gious services—such as priests, ministers, or rabbis. 
(p. 370) 


cloning [KLOHenihng] n. the creation of plants or animals 
that are genetically identical to an existing plant or 
animal. (p. 1073) 


coalition [koH*uh*LIHSH-euhn] government n. a govern- 
ment controlled by a temporary alliance of several politi- 
cal parties. (p. 904) 


codex [KOH»peHKs] n. a book with pages that can be 
turned, like the one you are reading now. (p. 448) 


Cold War n. the state of diplomatic hostility between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in the decades 
following World War II. (p. 969) 


collective bargaining 7. negotiations between workers and 
their employers. (p. 738) 

collective farm n. a large government-controlled farm 
formed by combining many small farms. (p. 878) 


colony n. a land controlled by another nation. (p. 554) 


Colossus of Rhodes [kuh*LAHSeuhs uhv ROHDZ] n. an 
enormous Hellenistic statue that formerly stood near the 
harbor of Rhodes. (p. 149) 


Columbian Exchange 2. the global transfer of plants, ani- 
mals, and diseases that occurred during the European col- 
onization of the Americas. (p. 571) 


comedy n. a humorous form of drama that often includes 
slapstick and satire. (p. 136) 


command economy ». an economic system in which the 
government makes all economic decisions. (p. 877) 


Commercial Revolution n. the expansion of trade and 
business that transformed European economies during the 
16th and 17th centuries. (p. 389) 


common law n. a unified body of law formed from rulings 
of England’s royal judges that serves as the basis for law 
in many English-speaking countries today, including the 
United States. (p. 394) 


commune [KAHMeyoon] z. in Communist China, a col- 
lective farm on which a great number of people work and 
live together. (p. 974) 


Communist Party n. a political party practicing the ideas 
of Karl Marx and VI. Lenin; originally the Russian 
Bolshevik Party. (p. 873) 


communism n. an economic system in which all means of 
production—land, mines, factories, railroads, and busi- 
nesses—are owned by the people, private property does 
not exist, and all goods and services are shared equally. 
(p. 737) 


Concert [KAHNesurt] of Europe n. a series of alliances 
among European nations in the 19th century, devised by 
Prince Klemens von Metternich to prevent the outbreak 
of revolutions. (p. 674) 


concordat [kuhneKAWRe»pat] n. a formal agreement— 
especially one between the pope and a government, 
dealing with the control of Church affairs. (p. 664) 


Congress of Vienna [vee-EHNeuh] z. a series of meetings 
in 1814-1815, during which the European leaders sought 
to establish long-lasting peace and security after the 
defeat of Napoleon. (p. 672) 


Congress Party x. a major national political party in 
India—also known as the Indian National Congress. 
(p. 997) 


conquistadors [kahngeKEEsstuh*pawrz] n. the Spanish 
soldiers, explorers, and fortune hunters who took part in 
the conquest of the Americas in the 16th century. (p. 554) 


conservative n. in the first half of the 19th century, a 
European—usually a wealthy landowner or noble—who 
wanted to preserve the traditional monarchies of Europe. 
(p. 687) 


constitutional monarchy [MAHNeuhrekee] n. a system 
of governing in which the ruler’s power is limited by 
law. (p. 617) 


consul [KAHNéesuhl] 7. in the Roman republic, one of the 
two powerful officials elected each year to command the 
army and direct the government. (p. 157) 


containment n. a US. foreign policy adopted by President 
Harry Truman in the late 1940s, in which the United 
States tried to stop the spread of communism by creating 
alliances and helping weak countries to resist Soviet 
advances. (p. 967) 


Continental System n. Napoleon’s policy of preventing 
trade between Great Britain and continental Europe, 
intended to destroy Great Britain’s economy. (p. 668) 


corporation n. a business owned by stockholders who 
share in its profits but are not personally responsible for 
its debts. (p. 731) 


Council of Trent n. a meeting of Roman Catholic leaders, 
called by Pope Paul III to rule on doctrines criticized by 
the Protestant reformers. (p. 499) 

coup d'état [koo dayeTAH] n. a sudden seizure of politi- 
cal power in a nation. (p. 664) 

covenant [KUHVeuhenuhnt] 7. a mutual promise or agree- 
ment—especially an agreement between God and the 
Hebrew people as recorded in the Bible. (p. 78) 

creole [KREE*ouL] n. in Spanish colonial society, a 
colonist who was born in Latin America to Spanish par- 
ents. (p. 681) 

Crimean [kryeMEEeuhn] War n. a conflict, lasting from 
1853 to 1856, in which the Ottoman Empire, with the aid 
of Britain and France, halted Russian expansion in the 
region of the Black Sea. (p. 787) 

crop rotation n. the system of growing a different crop 
in a field each year to preserve the fertility of the land. 
(p. 717) 

Crusade n. one of the expeditions in which medieval 
Christian warriors sought to recover control of the 
Holy Land from the Muslims. (p. 382) 

cultural diffusion n. the spreading of ideas or products 
from one culture to another. (p. 31) 

Cultural Revolution n. a 1966-1976 uprising in China 
led by the Red Guards, with the goal of establishing a 
society of peasants and workers in which all were equal. 
(p. 975) 

culture n. a people’s unique way of life, as shown by its 
tools, customs, arts, and ideas. (p. 5) 

cuneiform [K YOOencesuh*FAwry] n. a system of writing 
with wedge-shaped symbols, invented by the Sumerians 
around 3000 B.c. (p. 20) 

cyberterrorism 7. politically motivated attacks on informa- 
tion systems. (p. 1088) 

Cyrillic [suheRIHL*ihk] alphabet n. an alphabet for the 
writing of Slavic languages, devised in the ninth century 
A.D. by Saints Cyril and Methodius. (p. 306) 
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czar [zahr] n. a Russian emperor (from the Roman title 
Caesar). (p. 311) 


daimyo [DY-mee*ou] n. a Japanese feudal lord who com- 
manded a private army of samurai. (p. 542) 

Daoism [DOWs!Hzeuhm] zn. a philosophy based on the ideas 
of the Chinese thinker Laozi, who taught that people 
should be guided by a universal force called the Dao 
(Way). (p. 106) 

D-Day n. June 6, 1944—the day on which the Allies began 
their invasion of the European mainland during World 
War IL. (p. 944) 


Declaration of Independence n. a statement of the rea- 
sons for the American colonies’ break with Britain, 
approved by the Second Continental Congress in 1776. 
(p. 641) 


delta n. a marshy region formed by deposits of silt at the 
mouth of a river. (p. 36) 

demilitarization [deeeMIHL*ihetuhreiheZ AY eshuhn] n. a 
reduction in a country’s ability to wage war, achieved by 
disbanding its armed forces and prohibiting it from 
acquiring weapons. (p. 950) 

democracy n. a government controlled by its citizens, 
either directly or through representatives. (p. 128) 

democratization n. the process of creating a government 
elected by the people. (p. 950) 

Department of Homeland Security 7. U.S. federal 
agency created in 2002 to coordinate national efforts 
against terrorism. (p. 1091) 

détente [dayeTAHNT] n. a policy of reducing Cold War 
tensions that was adopted by the United States during 
the presidency of Richard Nixon. (p. 990) 

developed nation n. a nation with all the facilities needed 
for the advanced production of manufactured goods. 

(p. 1075) 

devshirme [dehveSHEER*meh] n. in the Ottoman Empire, 
the policy of taking boys from conquered Christian peo- 
ples to be trained as Muslim soldiers. (p. 510) 

Diaspora [dy*ASepuhreuh] x. the dispersal of the Jews 
from their homeland in Palestine—especially during the 
period of more than 1,800 years that followed the 
Romans’ destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem in A.D. 
70. (p. 170) 

dictator n. in ancient Rome, a political leader given 
absolute power to make laws and command the army for 
a limited time. (p. 157) 

direct democracy n. a government in which citizens rule 
directly rather than through representatives. (p. 135) 

dissident [DIHSsiheduhnt] n. an opponent of a govern- 
ment’s policies or actions. (p. 1042) 

divine right n. the idea that monarchs are God’s representa- 
tives on earth and are therefore answerable only to God. 
(p. 594) 

domestication n. the taming of animals for human use. 
(p. 16) 

dominion =. in the British Empire, a nation (such as 
Canada) allowed to govern its own domestic affairs. 

(p. 752) 
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domino theory ». the idea that if a nation falls under 
Communist control, nearby nations will also fall under 
Communist control. (p. 978) 


Dorians [DAWReeeruhnz] n. a Greek-speaking people that, 
according to tradition, migrated into mainland Greece 
after the destruction of the Mycenaean civilization. 

(p. 125) 

Dreyfus [DRY°fuhs] affair n. a controversy in France in 
the 1890s, centering on the trial and imprisonment of a 
Jewish army officer, Captain Alfred Dreyfus, who had 
been falsely accused of selling military secrets to 
Germany. (p. 749) 


Dutch East India Company n. a company founded by the 
Dutch in the early 17th century to establish and direct 
trade throughout Asia. (p. 534) 


dynastic [dyeNAS+tihk] cycle n. the historical pattern of 
the rise, decline, and replacement of dynasties. (p. 54) 


dynasty [DYenuhestee] 7. a series of rulers from a single 
family. (p. 31) 


Eastern Front 7. in World War L, the region along the 
German-Russian border where Russians and Serbs battled 
Germans, Austrians, and Turks. (p. 848) 


Edict of Nantes [EE*prnkt uhv NAHNT] z. a 1598 decla- 
ration in which the French king Henry IV promised that 
Protestants could live in peace in France and could set up 
houses of worship in some French cities. (p. 596) 


Emancipation Proclamation [ihemaNnesuhePAYeshuhn 
PRAHK*luh*MAYeshuhn] 7. a declaration issued by U.S. 
president Abraham Lincoln in 1863, stating that all slaves 
in the Confederate states were free. (p. 760) 


emerging nation 7. a nation in which the process of 
industrialization is not yet complete. (p. 1075) 


émigré [EHMeiheGRay] n. a person who leaves their native 
country for political reasons, like the nobles and others 
who fled France during the peasant uprisings of the 
French Revolution. (p. 658) 


empire n. a political unit in which a number of peoples or 
countries are controlled by a single ruler. (p. 33) 


enclosure n. one of the fenced-in or hedged-in fields creat- 
ed by wealthy British landowners on land that was 
formerly worked by village farmers. (p. 717) 


encomienda [ehngekawsMYEHNéedah] zn. a grant of land 
made by Spain to a settler in the Americas, including the 
right to use Native Americans as laborers on it. (p. 557) 


English Civil War n. a conflict, lasting from 1642 to 
1649, in which Puritan supporters of Parliament battled 
supporters of England’s monarchy. (p. 615) 


enlightened despot [DEHSepuht] x. one of the 18th- 
century European monarchs who was inspired by 
Enlightenment ideas to rule justly and respect the 
rights of subjects. (p. 638) 


enlightenment [chneLYT-uhnemuhnt] n. in Buddhism, a 
state of perfect wisdom in which one understands basic 
truths about the universe. (p. 68) 


Enlightenment n. an 18th-century European movement 
in which thinkers attempted to apply the principles of 
reason and the scientific method to all aspects of society. 
(p. 629) 


entrepreneur [AHNetruhepruheNUR] n. a person who 
organizes, manages, and takes on the risks of a business. 
(p. 721) 

epic n. a long narrative poem celebrating the deeds of 
legendary or traditional heroes. (p. 125) 

estate [iheSTAYT] n. one of the three social classes in 
France before the French Revolution—the First Estate 
consisting of the clergy; the Second Estate, of the nobili- 
ty; and the Third Estate, of the rest of the population. 
(p. 651) 

Estates-General [iheSTAYTSeJEHNeuhreuhl] 7. an assem- 
bly of representatives from all three of the estates, or 
social classes, in France. (pp. 397, 653) 


ethnic cleansing x. a policy of murder and other acts of 
brutality by which Serbs hoped to eliminate Bosnia’s 
Muslim population after the breakup of Yugoslavia. 
(p. 1056) 


excommunication [EHKs*kuhemyoornih*K AY eshuhn] n. 
the taking away of a person’s right of membership in 
a Christian church. (p. 306) 

existentialism [EHGeziheSTEHNeshuheLinzeuhm] n. a phi- 
losophy based on the idea that people give meaning to 
their lives through their choices and actions. (p. 899) 

extraterritorial [EHKestruheTEHReihe TAWReeeruhl] rights 
n. an exemption of foreign residents from the laws of a 
country. (p. 806) 


factors of production zn. the resources—including land, 
labor, and capital—that are needed to produce goods and 
services. (p. 718) 


factory n. a large building in which machinery is used to 
manufacture goods. (p. 720) 


fascism [FASH*1Hzeuhm] n. a political movement that pro- 
motes an extreme form of nationalism, a denial of indi- 
vidual rights, and a dictatorial one-party rule. (p. 910) 

Fatimid [FATeuhemtHp] n. a member of a Muslim dynasty 
that traced its ancestry to Muhammad’s daughter Fatima 
and that built an empire in North Africa, Arabia, and 
Syria in the 10th—12th centuries. (p. 272) 


favorable balance of trade n. an economic situation in 
which a country sells more goods abroad than it buys 
from abroad. (p. 575) 


federal system nz. a system of government in which power 
is divided between a central authority and a number of 
individual states. (pp. 645, 1041) 

Fertile Crescent [FUHR+tuhl KREHSeuhnt] z. an are of 
rich farmland in Southwest Asia, between the Persian 
Gulf and the Mediterranean Sea. (p. 29) 


feudalism [FYOODeuhle1Hzeuhm] n. a political system in 
which nobles are granted the use of lands that legally 
belong to their king, in exchange for their loyalty, mili- 
tary service, and protection of the people who live on 
the land. (p. 54) 

fief [feef] n. an estate granted to a vassal by a lord under 
the feudal system in medieval Europe. (p. 360) 

filial piety [FIHL*ceeuhl PY-ihetee] n. respect shown by 
children for their parents and elders. (p. 104) 


“Final Solution” n. Hitler’s program of systematically 
killing the entire Jewish people. (p. 937) 


Five-Year Plans n. plans outlined by Joseph Stalin in 1928 
for the development of the Soviet Union’s economy. 
(p. 877) 


Four Modernizations n. a set of goals adopted by the 
Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping in the late 20th century, 
involving progress in agriculture, industry, defense, and 
science and technology. (p. 1060) 

Fourteen Points n. a series of proposals in which U.S. 
president Woodrow Wilson outlined a plan for achieving 
a lasting peace after World War I. (p. 858) 


Franks n. a Germanic people who settled in the Roman 
province of Gaul (roughly the area now occupied by 
France) and established a great empire during the Middle 
Ages. (p. 354) 

free trade n. commerce between nations without economic 
restrictions or barriers (such as tariffs). (p. 1076) 

French and Indian War n. a conflict between Britain and 


France for control of territory in North America, lasting 
from 1754 to 1763. (p. 564) 


gender inequality n. the difference between men and 
women in terms of wealth and status. (p. 1084) 


genetic [juheNEHTsihk] engineering 7. the transferring 
of genes from one living thing to another in order to pro- 
duce an organism with new traits. (p. 1073) 

genocide [JEHNeuhssyp] n. the systematic killing of an 
entire people. (p. 937) 


gentry n. a class of powerful, well-to-do people who enjoy a 
high social status. (p. 327) 

geocentric theory n. in the Middle Ages, the earth-cen- 
tered view of the universe in which scholars believed that 
the earth was an immovable object located at the center 
of the universe. (p. 623) 

geopolitics [scE*oh*PAHLeihetihks] n. a foreign policy 
based on a consideration of the strategic locations or 
products of other lands. (p. 786) 

Ghana [GAHenuh] n. a West African kingdom that grew 
rich from taxing and controlling trade and that estab- 
lished an empire in the 9th—1 1th centuries A.D. (p. 413) 

ghazi [GAH»zee] n. a warrior for Islam. (p. 507) 


ghettos [GEHT»ohz] n. city neighborhoods in which 
European Jews were forced to live. (p. 937) 


glasnost [GLAHSenuhst] n. a Soviet policy of openness to 
the free flow of ideas and information, introduced in 
1985 by Mikhail Gorbachev. (p. 1046) 


global economy ». all the financial interactions—involv- 
ing people, businesses, and governments—that cross 
international boundaries. (p. 1076) 

Glorious Revolution n. the bloodless overthrow of the 
English king James II and his replacement by William 
and Mary. (p. 616) 

glyph [glihf] n. a symbolic picture—especially one used as 
part of a writing system for carving messages in stone. 
(p. 448) 
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Gothic [GAHTHeihk] adj. relating to a style of church 
architecture that developed in medieval Europe, featuring 
ribbed vaults, stained glass windows, flying buttresses, 
pointed arches, and tall spires. (p. 380) 


Great Depression n. the severe economic slump that fol- 
lowed the collapse of the U.S. stock market in 1929. 
(p. 907) 


Great Fear n. a wave of senseless panic that spread through 
the French countryside after the storming of the Bastille 
in 1789. (p. 655) 


Great Purge n. a campaign of terror in the Soviet Union 
during the 1930s, in which Joseph Stalin sought to elimi- 
nate all Communist Party members and other citizens 
who threatened his power. (p. 876) 


Great Schism [SIHZeuhm] z. a division in the medieval 
Roman Catholic Church, during which rival popes were 
established in Avignon and in Rome. (p. 399) 


Greco-Roman culture n. an ancient culture that developed 
from a blending of Greek, Hellenistic, and Roman 
cultures. (p. 178) 


green revolution n. a 20th-century attempt to increase 
food resources worldwide, involving the use of fertilizers 
and pesticides and the development of disease-resistant 
crops. (p. 1074) 


griot [greeeOH] n. a West African storyteller. (p. 216) 


guerrilla [guheRIHLeuh] 7. a member of a loosely organ- 
ized fighting force that makes surprise attacks on enemy 
troops occupying his or her country. (p. 669) 


guild [gihld] n. a medieval association of people working at 
the same occupation, which controlled its members’ 
wages and prices. (p. 388) 


guillotine [GIHLeuheTEEN] x. a machine for beheading 
people, used as a means of execution during the French 
Revolution. (p. 660) 


Gupta [GUP+tuh] Empire nz. the second empire in India, 
founded by Chandra Gupta I in A.p. 320. (p. 191) 


habeas corpus [HAY«beeeuhs KAWRepuhs] n. a docu- 
ment requiring that a prisoner be brought before a court 
or judge so that it can be decided whether his or her 
imprisonment is legal. (p. 616) 


Hagia Sophia [HAYeeeruh soheFEE*uh] n. the Cathedral 
of Holy Wisdom in Constantinople, built by order of the 
Byzantine emperor Justinian. (p. 303) 


haiku [HY°koo] x. a Japanese form of poetry, consisting of 
three unrhymed lines of five, seven, and five syllables. 
(p. 545) 

hajj [haj] n. a pilgrimage to Mecca, performed as a duty by 
Muslims. (p. 267) 

Han [hahn] Dynasty zn. a Chinese dynasty that ruled from 
202 B.c. to A.D. 9 and again from A.D. 23 to 220. (p. 200) 

Harappan civilization n. another name for the Indus 
Valley civilization that arose along the Indus River, possi- 
bly as early as 7000 B.c.; characterized by sophisticated 
city planning. (p. 46) 

Hausa [HOW¢esuh] x. a West African people who lived 


in several city-states in what is now northern Nigeria. 
(p. 417) 
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heliocentric [HEE*leeeoh*SEHNstrihk] theory n. the idea 
that the earth and the other planets revolve around the 
sun. (p. 624) 


Hellenistic [HEHL*uh*NIHSetihk] adj. relating to the civi- 
lization, language, art, science, and literature of the 
Greek world from the reign of Alexander the Great to the 
late second century B.C. (p. 146) 


helot [HEHLeuht] n. in the society of ancient Sparta, a 
peasant bound to the land. (p. 129) 

hieroglyphics [Hyeuhreuh*GLIHFeihks] 7. an ancient 
Egyptian writing system in which pictures were used to 
represent ideas and sounds. (p. 40) 


Hijrah [HIHJeruh] 7. Muhammad’s migration from Mecca 
to Yathrib (Medina) in A.D. 622. (p. 265) 


Hittites [HIHTeyts] n. an Indo-European people who set- 
tled in Anatolia around 2000 B.c. (p. 62) 


Holocaust [HAHLeuhsKawstT] n. a mass slaughter of Jews 
and other civilians, carried out by the Nazi government of 
Germany before and during World War II. (p. 936) 


Holy Alliance n. a league of European nations formed by 
the leaders of Russia, Austria, and Prussia after the 
Congress of Vienna. (p. 674) 


Holy Roman Empire zn. an empire established in Europe in 
the 10th century A.D., originally consisting mainly of 
lands in what is now Germany and Italy. (p. 371) 


home rule x. a control over internal matters granted to the 
residents of a region by a ruling government. (p. 754) 


hominid [HAHMeuhenihd] n. a member of a biological 
group including human beings and related species that 
walk upright. (p. 7) 

Homo sapiens [HOH*moh SAYepeeeuhnz] n. the biologi- 
cal species to which modern human beings belong. (p. 8) 


House of Wisdom ». a center of learning established in 
Baghdad in the 800s. (p. 276) 


humanism [HYOOemuheninzeuhm] n. a Renaissance intel- 
lectual movement in which thinkers studied classical 
texts and focused on human potential and achievements. 
(p. 472) 


Hundred Days 2. the brief period during 1815 when 
Napoleon made his last bid for power, deposing the 
French king and again becoming emperor of France. 
(p. 671) 


Hundred Years’ War n. a conflict in which England and 
France battled on French soil on and off from 1337 to 
1453. (p. 401) 


hunter-gatherer n. a member of a nomadic group whose 
food supply depends on hunting animals and collecting 
plant foods. (p. 14) 


Hyksos [HIHKesohs] x. a group of nomadic invaders from 
Southwest Asia who ruled Egypt from 1640 to 1570 B.c. 
(p. 89) 


Ice Age n. a cold period in which huge ice sheets spread 
outward from the polar regions, the last one of which 
lasted from about 1,900,000 to 10,000 B.c. (p. 235) 


I Ching [ee jihng] n. a Chinese book of oracles, consulted 
to answer ethical and practical problems. (p. 107) 


icon [EYE*KAnN] zn. a religious image used by eastern 
Christians. (p. 306) 


imperialism [ihmePEER-eeesuh*Linzeuhm] zn. a policy in 
which a strong nation seeks to dominate other countries 
politically, economically, or socially. (p. 773) 


impressionism [ihmePREHSHeuhentHzeuhm] 7. a move- 
ment in 19th-century painting, in which artists reacted 
against realism by seeking to convey their impressions of 
subjects or moments in time. (p. 701) 


Indo-Europeans [1HNedoheyuReuh*sPEE*uhnz] n. a group 
of seminomadic peoples who, about 1700 B.c., began to 
migrate from what is now southern Russia to the Indian 
subcontinent, Europe, and Southwest Asia. (p. 61) 


indulgence [ihneDUHL¢juhns] n. a pardon releasing a per- 
son from punishments due for a sin. (p. 489) 


industrialization [ihnepuHsetreeeuheliheZ AY eshuhn] n. the 
development of industries for the machine production of 
goods. (p. 718) 


Industrial Revolution n. the shift, beginning in England 
during the 18th century, from making goods by hand to 
making them by machine. (p. 717) 


inflation n. a decline in the value of money, accompanied 
by a rise in the prices of goods and services. (p. 173) 


Inquisition [tHNekwiheZIHSHeuhn] n. a Roman Catholic 
tribunal for investigating and prosecuting charges of 
heresy—especially the one active in Spain during the 
1400s. (p. 384) 


institution n. a long-lasting pattern of organization in a 
community. (p. 20) 


intendant [ihneTEHNeduhnt] n. a French government 
official appointed by the monarch to collect taxes and 
administer justice. (p. 598) 


International Space Station n. cooperative venture spon- 
sored by the United States, Russia, and 14 other nations 
to establish and maintain a working laboratory for scien- 
tific experimentation in space. (p. 1071) 


Internet 7. a linkage of computer networks that enables 
people around the world to exchange information and 
communicate with one another. (p. 1073) 


intifada n. literally, “shaking off”; Palestinian campaigns of 
violence and non-violent resistance against Israel. 
Violence during the 1980s intifada targeted the Israeli 
army; violence during the 2000s intifada targeted Israeli 
civilians. (p. 1021) 


Irish Republican Army (IRA) 7. an unofficial nationalist 
military force seeking independence for Ireland from 
Great Britain. (p. 755) 


iron curtain n. during the Cold War, the boundary separat- 
ing the Communist nations of Eastern Europe from the 
mostly democratic nations of Western Europe. (p. 967) 


Iroquois [IHReuh*Kwoy] n. a group of Native American 
peoples who spoke related languages, lived in the eastern 
Great Lakes region of North America, and formed an 
alliance in the late 1500s. (p. 444) 

Islam [ihseLAHM] n. a monotheistic religion that developed 
in Arabia in the seventh century A.D. (p. 265) 

isolationism zn. a policy of avoiding political or military 
involvement with other countries. (p. 918) 

Israel [I[HZereeeuhl] n. a kingdom of the united Hebrews in 
Palestine, lasting from about 1020 to 922 B.c.; later, the 
northernmost of the two Hebrew kingdoms; now, the 
Jewish nation that was established in Palestine in 1948. 


(p. 81) 


Jainism [JYentHzeuhm] zn. a religion founded in India in the 
sixth century B.C., whose members believe that every- 
thing in the universe has a soul and therefore should not 
be harmed. (p. 67) 


janissary [JANeih*sEHReee] 7. a member of an elite force 
of soldiers in the Ottoman Empire. (p. 510) 


jazz n. a 20th-century style of popular music developed 
mainly by African-American musicians. (p. 899) 


Jesuits [JEHZH»ooeihts] n. members of the Society of 
Jesus, a Roman Catholic religious order founded by 
Ignatius of Loyola. (p. 499) 


“jewel in the crown” ». the British colony of India—so 
called because of its importance in the British Empire, 
both as a supplier of raw materials and as a market for 
British trade goods. (p. 791) 


joint-stock company 7. a business in which investors pool 
their wealth for a common purpose, then share the prof- 
its. (p. 573) 

Judah [JOO+duh] n. a Hebrew kingdom in Palestine, estab- 
lished around 922 B.c. (p. 81) 

Justinian [juheSTIHNeeesuhn] Code n. the body of Roman 
civil law collected and organized by order of the 
Byzantine emperor Justinian around A.D. 534. (p. 302) 


kabuki [kuheBOOskee] n. a type of Japanese drama in 
which music, dance, and mime are used to present 
stories. (p. 545) 

kaiser [KY¢zuhr] n. a German emperor (from the Roman 
title Caesar). (p. 697) 

kamikaze [kAnemiheKAHezee] n. during World War II, 
Japanese suicide pilots trained to sink Allied ships by 
crashing bomb-filled planes into them. (p. 945) 

karma [KAHRemubh] n. in Hinduism and Buddhism, the 
totality of the good and bad deeds performed by a person, 
which is believed to determine his or her fate after 
rebirth. (p. 67) 

Khmer [kmair] Empire n. a Southeast Asian empire, cen- 
tered in what is now Cambodia, that reached its peak of 
power around A.D. 1200. (p. 345) 

Khmer Rouge [roozh] 7. a group of Communist rebels who 
seized power in Cambodia in 1975. (p. 981) 

knight ». in medieval Europe, an armored warrior who 
fought on horseback. (p. 360) 

Koryu [KAWR»yoo] Dynasty zn. a dynasty that ruled Korea 
from A.D. 935 to 1392. (p. 347) 

KristalInacht [kriheSTAHL*NanKT] n. “Night of Broken 
Glass”—the night of November 9, 1938, on which Nazi 
storm troopers attacked Jewish homes, businesses, and 
synagogues throughout Germany. (p. 936) 

Kuomintang [kwonemihneTANG] n. the Chinese 
Nationalist Party, formed in 1912. (p. 882) 

Kush [kuhsh] 7. an ancient Nubian kingdom whose rulers 
controlled Egypt between 2000 and 1000 B.c. (p. 92) 
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laissez faire [LEHSseay FAIR] n. the idea that government 
should not interfere with or regulate industries and busi- 
nesses. (p. 734) 

land reform n. a redistribution of farmland by breaking up 
large estates and giving the resulting smaller farms to 
peasants. (p. 1034) 

La Reforma [lah reheFAWRemabh] n. a liberal reform 
movement in 19th-century Mexico, led by Benito Juarez. 
(p. 824) 

lay investiture [ihneVEHSetuhechur] x. the appointment of 
religious officials by kings or nobles. (p. 372) 

League of Nations ». an international association formed 
after World War I with the goal of keeping peace among 
nations. (p. 859) 

lebensraum [LAY>buhnssrown] n. “living space’”—the 
additional territory that, according to Adolf Hitler, 
Germany needed because it was overcrowded. (p. 912) 

Legalism n. a Chinese political philosophy based on the 
idea that a highly efficient and powerful government is 
the key to social order. (p. 106) 

legion n. a military unit of the ancient Roman army, made 
up of about 5,000 foot soldiers and a group of soldiers on 
horseback. (p. 157) 

Legislative [LEHJ-ihes_ayetihv] Assembly n. a French 
congress with the power to create laws and approve dec- 
larations of war, established by the Constitution of 1791. 
(p. 657) 

legitimacy [luh-JIHTeuhemuhesee] n. the hereditary right 
of a monarch to rule. (p. 673) 

liberal n. in the first half of the 19th century, a European— 
usually a middle-class business leader or merchant—who 
wanted to give more political power to elected parlia- 
ments. (p. 687) 

lineage [LIHNeeesihj] 1. the people who are descended 
from a common ancestor. (p. 410) 

loess [LOHeuhs] n. a fertile deposit of windblown soil. 

(p. 50) 

Long March n. a 6,000-mile journey made in 1934-1935 
by Chinese Communists fleeing from Jiang Jieshi’s 
Nationalist forces. (p. 886) 

lord n. in feudal Europe, a person who controlled land and 
could therefore grant estates to vassals. (p. 360) 

Lutheran [LOOsthuhreuhn] n. a member of a Protestant 
church founded on the teachings of Martin Luther. 

(p. 490) 

lycée [leesSAY] n. a government-run public school in 

France. (p. 664) 


Macedonia [mMaseihtDOHeneeeuh] n. an ancient kingdom 
north of Greece, whose ruler Philip II conquered Greece 
in 338 B.c. (p. 142) 

Maghrib [MUHGeruhb] n. a region of western North 
Africa, consisting of the Mediterranean coastlands of 
what is now Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria. (p. 410) 
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Magna Carta [MAGenuh KAHRetuh] n. “Great 
Charter”—a document guaranteeing basic political 
rights in England, drawn up by nobles and approved 
by King John in a.p. 1215. (p. 394) 

Mahabharata [muhehuheBAHsruhetuh] n. a great Indian 
epic poem, reflecting the struggles of the Aryans as they 
moved south into India. (p. 64) 

Mahayana [Manehuh*eYAHenubh] n. a sect of Buddhism 
that offers salvation to all and allows popular worship. 
(p. 193) 

maize [mayz] n. a cultivated cereal grain that bears its 
kernels on large ears—usually called corn in the United 
States. (p. 238) 

Mali [MAH¢elee] n. a West African empire that flourished 
from 1235 to the 1400s and grew rich from trade. 

(p. 415) 

Manchus [MAN¢chooz] 7. a people, native to Manchuria, 
who ruled China during the Qing Dynasty (1644-1912). 
(p. 539) 

Mandate of Heaven z. in Chinese history, the divine 
approval thought to be the basis of royal authority. 

(p. 54) 

manifest destiny x. the idea, popular among mid- 
19th-century Americans, that it was the right and the duty 
of the United States to rule North America from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific Ocean. (p. 758) 

manor 7. a lord’s estate in feudal Europe. (p. 360) 


Maori [MOW*rree] n. a member of a Polynesian people who 
settled in New Zealand around A.D. 800. (p. 752) 

Marshall Plan zn. a U.S. program of economic aid to 
European countries to help them rebuild after World 
War II. (p. 968) 

martial [MAHReshuhl] law n. a temporary rule by military 
authorities over a civilian population, usually imposed in 
times of war or civil unrest. (p. 1041) 

mass culture zn. the production of works of art and enter- 
tainment designed to appeal to a large audience. (p. 766) 

materialism zn. a placing of high value on acquiring materi- 
al possessions. (p. 1096) 

matriarchal [MayetreesAHRekuhl] adj. relating to a social 
system in which the mother is head of the family. (p. 192) 

matrilineal [Materuh*LIHNeecesuhl] adj. relating to a social 
system in which family descent and inheritance rights are 
traced through the mother. (p. 410) 

Mauryan [MAHeureyuhn] Empire zn. the first empire in 
India, founded by Chandragupta Maurya in 321 B.c. 

(p. 189) 

May Fourth Movement ». a national protest in China in 
1919, in which people demonstrated against the Treaty of 
Versailles and foreign interference. (p. 883) 

Medes [meedz] n. a Southwest Asian people who helped to 
destroy the Assyrian Empire. (p. 97) 

Meiji [MAY*JEE] era 7. the period of Japanese history from 
1867 to 1912, during which the country was ruled by 
Emperor Mutsuhito. (p. 811) 

Mein Kampf [myn KAHMPF] ». “My Struggle”—a book 
written by Adolf Hitler during his imprisonment in 
1923-1924, in which he set forth his beliefs and his goals 
for Germany. (p. 912) 


mercantilism [MURekuhnetee*Linzeuhm] n. an economic 
policy under which nations sought to increase their 
wealth and power by obtaining large amounts of gold 
and silver and by selling more goods than they bought. 
(p. 574) 

mercenary [MUResuheNEHReee] n. a soldier who is paid to 
fight in a foreign army. (p. 173) 

Meroé [MEHReohe£e] n. center of the Kush dynasty from 
about 250 B.c. to A.D. 150; known for its manufacture of 
iron weapons and tools. (p. 94) 

Mesoamerica [MEHZz*oheuh*MEHReihekuh] zn. an area 
extending from central Mexico to Honduras, where 
several of the ancient complex societies of the Americas 
developed. (p. 240) 

mestizo [mehs*TEE*zoh] n. a person of mixed Spanish and 
Native American ancestry. (p. 557) 

Middle Ages ». the era in European history that followed 
the fall of the Roman Empire, lasting from about 500 to 
1500—also called the medieval period. (p. 353) 

middle class n. a social class made up of skilled workers, 
professionals, businesspeople, and wealthy farmers. 

(p. 725) 

middle passage n. the voyage that brought captured 
Africans to the West Indies, and later to North and South 
America, to be sold as slaves—so called because it was 
considered the middle leg of the triangular trade. (p. 569) 

migration n. the act of moving from one place to settle in 
another. (pp. 62, 220) 

militarism [MIHLsihetuhertzeuhm] x. a policy of glorify- 
ing military power and keeping a standing army always 
prepared for war. (p. 842) 

Ming Dynasty n. a Chinese dynasty that ruled from 1368 
to 1644. (p. 536) 

Minoans [miheNOHeuhnz] n. a seafaring and trading peo- 
ple that lived on the island of Crete from about 2000 to 
1400 B.c. (p. 72) 

Mississippian [mmseiheSIHPeeesuhn] adj. relating to a 
Mound Builder culture that flourished in North America 
between A.D. 800 and 1500. (p. 443) 

mita [MEEFetuh] z. in the Inca Empire, the requirement that 
all able-bodied subjects work for the state a certain num- 
ber of days each year. (p. 461) 

Moche [MOH¢chay] z. a civilization that flourished on 
what is now the northern coast of Peru from about A.D. 
100 to 700. (p. 247) 

monarchy [MAHNeuhrekee] 7. a government in which 
power is in the hands of a single person. (p. 127) 

monastery [MAHNeuhesTEnReee] 7. a religious community 
of men (called monks) who have given up their posses- 
sions to devote themselves to a life of prayer and wor- 
ship. (p. 354) 

monopoly [muh*NAHPeuhelee] 7. a group’s exclusive 
control over the production and distribution of certain 
goods. (p. 204) 

monotheism [MAHNeuhetheestHzeuhm] 7. a belief in a 
single god. (p. 78) 

Monroe Doctrine n. a U.S. policy of opposition to 
European interference in Latin America, announced by 
President James Monroe in 1823. (p. 818) 

monsoon [mahneSOON] x. a wind that shifts in direction 
at certain times of each year. (p. 45) 


mosque [mahsk] zn. an Islamic place of worship. (p. 267) 


movable type n. blocks of metal or wood, each bearing a 
single character, that can be arranged to make up a page 
for printing. (p. 325) 

Mughal [MOOsguhl] n. one of the nomads who invaded the 
Indian subcontinent in the 16th century and established a 
powerful empire there. (p. 516) 


mujahideen [moostAH*heh*DEEN] zn. in Afghanistan, holy 
warriors who banded together to fight the Soviet-support- 
ed government in the late 1970s. (p. 1026) 


mulattos [mueLAT*ohz] n. persons of mixed European and 
African ancestry. (p. 682) 


mummification [muHMeuhefiheKAY*shuhn] n. a process 
of embalming and drying corpses to prevent them from 
decaying. (p. 38) 

Munich [MYOOsenihk] Conference n. a 1938 meeting of 
representatives from Britain, France, Italy, and Germany, 
at which Britain and France agreed to allow Nazi 
Germany to annex part of Czechoslovakia in return for 
Adolf Hitler’s pledge to respect Czechoslovakia’s new 
borders. (p. 919) 


Muslim [MUHZeluhn] n. a follower of Islam. (p. 265) 


Muslim League ». an organization formed in 1906 to pro- 
tect the interests of India’s Muslims, which later proposed 
that India be divided into separate Muslim and Hindu 
nations. (p. 997) 


Mutapa [mooeTAHPeubh] adj. relating to a southern African 
empire established by Mutota in the 15th century A.D. 
(p. 427) 


Mycenaean [myesuh*NEEeuhn] n. an Indo-European per- 
son who settled on the Greek mainland around 2000 B.c. 
(p. 124) 


myth ». a traditional story about gods, ancestors, or heroes, 
told to explain the natural world or the customs and 
beliefs of a society. (p. 126) 


Napoleonic [nuhepon*leeeAHNeihk] Code n. a compre- 
hensive and uniform system of laws established for 
France by Napoleon. (p. 664) 


National Assembly z. a French congress established by 
representatives of the Third Estate on June 17, 1789, to 
enact laws and reforms in the name of the French people. 
(p. 654) 


nationalism n. the belief that people should be loyal main- 
ly to their nation—that is, to the people with whom they 
share a culture and history—rather than to a king or 
empire. (p. 687) 

nation-state n. an independent geopolitical unit of people 
having a common culture and identity. (p. 687) 


NATO [NAY°toh] x. the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization—a defensive military alliance formed in 
1949 by ten Western European nations, the United States, 
and Canada. (p. 969) 

Nazca [NAHSekah] 7. a civilization that flourished on what 
is now the southern coast of Peru from about 200 B.c. to 
A.D. 600. (p. 247) 

Nazism [NAHTestHzeuhm] x. the fascist policies of the 
National Socialist German Workers’ party, based on total- 
itarianism, a belief in racial superiority, and state control 
of industry. (p. 912) 
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Negritude [NEEsgrihetoop] movement n. a movement in 
which French-speaking Africans and West Indians cele- 
brated their heritage of traditional African culture and 
values. (p. 1012) 


neoclassical [NEE*oh*KLASeihekuhl] adj. relating to a 
simple, elegant style (based on ideas and themes from 
ancient Greece and Rome) that characterized the arts 
in Europe during the late 1700s. (p. 637) 

Neolithic [NeE*euh*LIHTHeihk] Age n. a prehistoric period 
that began about 8000 B.c. and in some areas ended 
as early as 3000 B.c., during which people learned to 
polish stone tools, make pottery, grow crops, and raise 
animals—also called the New Stone Age. (p. 7) 


Neolithic Revolution n. the major change in human life 
caused by the beginnings of farming—that is, by people’s 
shift from food gathering to food producing. (p. 15) 

New Deal n. U.S. president Franklin Roosevelt’s economic 
reform program designed to solve the problems created 
by the Great Depression. (p. 909) 


New Kingdom ». the period of ancient Egyptian history 
that followed the overthrow of the Hyksos rulers, lasting 
from about 1570 to 1075 B.c. (p. 90) 


nirvana [neers VAHenuh] n. in Buddhism, the release from 
pain and suffering achieved after enlightenment. (p. 69) 


Nok [nahk] x. an African people who lived in what is now 
Nigeria between 500 B.c. and A.D. 200. (p. 217) 


nomad n. a member of a group that has no permanent 
home, wandering from place to place in search of food 
and water. (p. 14) 


nonaggression [NAHNeuh*GRESHSeuhn] pact n. an agree- 
ment in which nations promise not to attack one another. 
(p. 925) 

nonaligned nations n. the independent countries that 
remained neutral in the Cold War competition between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. (p. 982) 


Nuremberg [NUR-uhmssurg] Trials 7. a series of court 
proceedings held in Nuremberg, Germany, after World 
War II, in which Nazi leaders were tried for aggression, 
violations of the rules of war, and crimes against 
humanity. (p. 950) 


obsidian [ahbeSIHDeeeruhn] n. a hard, glassy volcanic 
rock used by early peoples to make sharp weapons. 
(p. 453) 

Old Regime [rayeZHEEM] ». the political and social sys- 
tem that existed in France before the French Revolution. 
(p. 651) 

oligarchy [AHL*iheGaurekee] n. a government in which 
power is in the hands of a few people—especially one in 
which rule is based upon wealth. (p. 127) 

Olmec [AHLemehk] x. the earliest-known Mesoamerican 
civilization, which flourished around 1200 B.c. and influ- 
enced later societies throughout the region. (p. 240) 

Open Door Policy z. a policy, proposed by the United 
States in 1899, under which all nations would have 
equal opportunities to trade in China. (p. 808) 

Opium War n. a conflict between Britain and China, lasting 


from 1839 to 1842, over Britain’s opium trade in China. 
(p. 806) 
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oracle bone n. one of the animal bones or tortoise shells 
used by ancient Chinese priests to communicate with 
the gods. (p. 53) 

Oslo Peace Accords n. an agreement in 1993 in which 
Israeli prime minister Rabin granted Palestinian self-rule 
in the Gaza Strip and the West Bank. (p. 1021) 

ozone layer n. a layer of Earth’s upper atmosphere, which 
protects living things from the sun’s damaging ultraviolet 
rays. (p. 1079) 


Pacific Rim n. the lands that border the Pacific Ocean— 
especially those in Asia. (p. 796) 

Paleolithic [payeleeeuh*LIHTHeihk] Age n. a prehistoric 
period that lasted from about 2,500,000 to 8000 B.c., 
during which people made use of crude stone tools and 
weapons—also called the Old Stone Age. (p. 7) 

Panama Canal n. a human-made waterway connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, built in Panama by the 
United States and opened in 1914. (p. 821) 

Papyrus [puhePYeruhs] x. a tall reed that grows in the Nile 
delta, used by the ancient Egyptians to make a paperlike 
material for writing on. (p. 40) 

parliament [PAHReluhemuhnt] n. a body of representatives 
that makes laws for a nation. (p. 395) 

partition 7. a division into parts, like the 1947 division of 
the British colony of India into the two nations of India 
and Pakistan. (p. 998) 

pastoralist [PAS¢tuhreuhelihst] 7. a member of a nomadic 
group that herds domesticated animals. (p. 330) 

paternalism [puheTURenuheLinzeuhm] 7. a policy of treat- 
ing subject people as if they were children, providing for 
their needs but not giving them rights. (p. 781) 

patriarch [PAY¢tree*AHRK] 7. a principal bishop in the east- 
ern branch of Christianity. (p. 306) 

patriarchal [payetreesAHRekuhl] adj. relating to a social 
system in which the father is head of the family. (p. 192) 

patrician [puheTRIHSHeuhn] n. in ancient Rome, a mem- 
ber of the wealthy, privileged upper class. (p. 156) 

patrilineal [pateruheLIHNeceeuhl] adj. relating to a social 
system in which family descent and inheritance rights are 
traced through the father. (p. 410) 

patron [PAY¢truhn] x. a person who supports artists, espe- 
cially financially. (p. 472) 

Pax Mongolica [paks mahngeGAHLeih-kuh] n. the 
“Mongol Peace”—the period from the mid-1200s to the 
mid-1300s when the Mongols imposed stability and law 
and order across much of Eurasia. (p. 333) 

Pax Romana [PAHKS roh*MAHenah] 7. a period of peace 
and prosperity throughout the Roman Empire, lasting 
from 27 B.c. to A.D. 180. (p. 162) 

Peace of Augsburg [AWGZ»BurRG] n. a 1555 agreement 
declaring that the religion of each German state would be 
decided by its ruler. (p. 492) 

Peloponnesian [PEHL*uh*puh*NEE*zhuhn] War n. a war, 
lasting from 431 to 404 B.c., in which Athens and its 
allies were defeated by Sparta and its allies. (p. 137) 

penal [PEE*nuhl] colony n. a colony to which convicts are 
sent as an alternative to prison. (p. 752) 


peninsulares [peheneenesoo*LAHrrehs] n. in Spanish 
colonial society, colonists who were born in Spain. 
(p. 681) 

Peninsular [puheNIHNesyuheluhr] War x. a conflict, last- 
ing from 1808 to 1813, in which Spanish rebels, with the 
aid of British forces, fought to drive Napoleon’s French 
troops out of Spain. (p. 669) 

perestroika [PEHReiheSTROY*kuh] zn. a restructuring of the 
Soviet economy to permit more local decision making, 
begun by Mikhail Gorbachev in 1985. (p. 1047) 

Persian Gulf War n. a 1991 conflict in which UN forces 
defeated Iraqi forces that had invaded Kuwait and threat- 
ened to invade Saudi Arabia. (p. 1079) 

Persian Wars n. a series of wars in the fifth century B.c., 
in which Greek city-states battled the Persian Empire. 

(p. 131) 

perspective [puhreSPEHK¢etihy] 7. an artistic technique 
that creates the appearance of three dimensions on a flat 
surface. (p. 474) 

phalanx [FAY*LANGks] n. a military formation of foot sol- 
diers armed with spears and shields. (p. 131) 

pharaoh [FAIR>oh] ». a king of ancient Egypt, considered 
a god as well as a political and military leader. (p. 37) 

philosophe [FIHLeuhesaur] n. one of a group of social 
thinkers in France during the Enlightenment. (p. 630) 

philosopher z. a thinker who uses logic and reason to 
investigate the nature of the universe, human society, and 
morality. (p. 138) 

Phoenicians [fiheNIHSHeuhnz] n. a seafaring people of 
Southwest Asia, who around 1100 B.c. began to trade 
and established colonies throughout the Mediterranean 
region. (p. 73) 

Pilgrims n. a group of people who, in 1620, founded the 
colony of Plymouth in Massachusetts to escape religious 
persecution in England. (p. 562) 

plebeian [pliheBEE*uhn] x. in ancient Rome, one of the 
common farmers, artisans, and merchants who made up 
most of the population. (p. 156) 

plebiscite [PLEHBeihesyT] x. a direct vote in which a 
country’s people have the opportunity to approve or reject 
a proposal. (p. 664) 

PLO ». the Palestine Liberation Organization—dedicated to 
the establishment of an independent state for Palestinian 
Arabs and the elimination of Israel. (p. 1019) 

polis [POHelihs] n. a Greek city-state—the fundamental 
political unit of ancient Greece after about 750 B.c. 

(p. 127) 

Politburo [PAHL*ihtByooreoh] n. the ruling committee of 
the Communist Party in the Soviet Union. (p. 1046) 

political dissent n. the difference of opinion over political 
issues. (p. 1084) 

polytheism [PAHL+eesthee*iHzeuhm] zn. a belief in many 
gods. (p. 31) 

pope z. the bishop of Rome, head of the Roman Catholic 
Church. (p. 171) 

Popol Vuh [POHspohl VOO] xn. a book containing a ver- 
sion of the Mayan story of creation. (p. 448) 

popular culture z. the cultural elements—sports, music, 
movies, clothing, and so forth—that reflect a group’s 
common background and changing interests. (p. 1093) 


potlatch [PAHT>Lacu] n. a ceremonial feast used to display 
rank and prosperity in some Northwest Coast tribes of 
Native Americans. (p. 441) 

predestination [preespEHs*tuheNAYeshuhn] n. the doctrine 
that God has decided all things beforehand, including 
which people will be eternally saved. (p. 495) 


Presbyterian [PREHZ*bihe TEER*ee*uhn] n. a member of a 
Protestant church governed by presbyters (elders) and 
founded on the teachings of John Knox. (p. 496) 

PRI n. the Institutional Revolutionary Party—the main polit- 
ical party of Mexico. (p. 1037) 


proletariat [proneliheTAIR¢cesiht] n. in Marxist theory, the 
group of workers who would overthrow the czar and 
come to rule Russia. (p. 868) 


proliferation [pruheLtHFeuheRAY*shuhn] 7. a growth or 
spread—especially the spread of nuclear weapons to 
nations that do not currently have them. (p. 1083) 


propaganda [praHPeuh*GANeduh] n. information or mate- 
rial spread to advance a cause or to damage an opponent’s 
cause. (p. 854) 

Protestant [PRAHT*ihestuhnt] 7. a member of a Christian 
church founded on the principles of the Reformation. 
(p. 490) 


provisional government n. a temporary government. 
(p. 870) 


psychology [syseKAHLeuhejee] n. the study of the human 
mind and human behavior. (p. 766) 


pueblo [PWEHBeloh] ». a village of large apartment-like 
buildings made of clay and stone, built by the Anasazi 
and later peoples of the American Southwest. (p. 443) 


Punic Wars n. a series of three wars between Rome and 
Carthage (264-146 B.c.); resulted in the destruction of 
Carthage and Rome’s dominance over the western 
Mediterranean. (p. 158) 


Puritans n. a group of people who sought freedom from 
religious persecution in England by founding a colony at 
Massachusetts Bay in the early 1600s. (p. 562) 


push-pull factors n. conditions that draw people to another 
location (pull factors) or cause people to leave their 
homelands and migrate to another region (push factors). 
(p. 220) 

pyramid [PIHReuhemihd] x. a massive structure with a rec- 
tangular base and four triangular sides, like those that 
were built in Egypt as burial places for Old Kingdom 
pharaohs. (p. 37) 


Qin [chihn] Dynasty 7. a short-lived Chinese dynasty that 
replaced the Zhou Dynasty in the third century B.c. 

(p. 107) 

Qing [chihng] Dynasty n. China’s last dynasty, which ruled 
from 1644 to 1912. (p. 539) 

Quetzalcoatl [kehtssAHL*koh*AHTeuhl] n. “the Feathered 
Serpent”—a god of the Toltecs and other Mesoamerican 
peoples. (p. 453) 

quipu [KEEspoo] n. an arrangement of knotted strings on a 
cord, used by the Inca to record numerical information. 
(p. 461) 

Qur’an [kuh*RAN] 2. the holy book of Islam. (p. 267) 
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racism [RAYestHzeuhm] n. the belief that one race is supe- 
rior to others. (p. 775) 


radical n. in the first half of the 19th century, a European 
who favored drastic change to extend democracy to all 
people. (p. 687) 


radioactivity n. a form of energy released as atoms decay. 
(p. 765) 


Raj [rahj] n. the British-controlled portions of India in the 
years 1757-1947. (p. 794) 


rationing [RASHeuhenihng] x. the limiting of the amounts 
of goods people can buy—often imposed by governments 
during wartime, when goods are in short supply. (p. 854) 


realism n. a 19th-century artistic movement in which writ- 
ers and painters sought to show life as it is rather than life 
as it should be. (p. 700) 

realpolitik [rayeAHL*poueliheTEEK] n. “the politics of reali- 
ty”—the practice of tough power politics without room 
for idealism. (p. 695) 


recession n. a slowdown in a nation’s economy. (p. 1034) 


Reconquista [reh*kawn*KEESetah] n. the effort by 
Christian leaders to drive the Muslims out of Spain, 
lasting from the 1100s until 1492. (p. 384) 


Red Guards n. militia units formed by young Chinese peo- 
ple in 1966 in response to Mao Zedong’s call for a social 
and cultural revolution. (p. 975) 


Reformation [REHFeuhreMAYeshuhn] n. a 16th-century 
movement for religious reform, leading to the founding 
of Christian churches that rejected the pope’s authority. 
(p. 489) 


refugee n. a person who leaves his or her country to move 
to another to find safety. (p. 1086) 


Reign [rayn] of Terror n. the period, from mid-1793 to 
mid-1794, when Maximilien Robespierre ruled France 
nearly as a dictator and thousands of political figures and 
ordinary citizens were executed. (p. 660) 


reincarnation [REE*ihnekahreNAYeshuhn] n. in Hinduism 
and Buddhism, the process by which a soul is reborn 
continuously until it achieves perfect understanding. (p. 67) 


religious toleration n. a recognition of people’s right to 
hold differing religious beliefs. (p. 190) 


Renaissance [REHN*iheSAHNS] n. a period of European 
history, lasting from about 1300 to 1600, during which 
renewed interest in classical culture led to far-reaching 
changes in art, learning, and views of the world. (p. 471) 


republic n. a form of government in which power is in the 
hands of representatives and leaders are elected by citi- 
zens who have the right to vote. (p. 156) 

Restoration [REHS*tuheRAY*shuhn] n. the period of 
Charles II’s rule over England, after the collapse of Oliver 
Cromwell’s government. (p. 616) 

reunification [reesyooenuhefih*KAYshuhn] n. a bringing 
together again of things that have been separated, like the 
reuniting of East Germany and West Germany in 1990. 
(p. 1054) 


romanticism [roheMAN¢etihesiHzeuhm] n. an early- 
19th-century movement in art and thought, which focused 
on emotion and nature rather than reason and society. 


(p. 698) 
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Roosevelt Corollary [ROH*zuhevEHLttr KAWReuhelehreee] 
n. President Theodore Roosevelt’s 1904 extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine, in which he declared that the United 
States had the right to exercise “police power” throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. (p. 821) 


Rowlatt Acts n. laws passed in 1919 that allowed the 
British government in India to jail anti-British protesters 
without trial for as long as two years. (p. 887) 

Royal Road z. a road in the Persian Empire, stretching over 
1,600 miles from Susa in Persia to Sardis in Anatolia. 

(p. 101) 

Russification [RUHS*uhefih*K AY *shuhn] n. the process of 
forcing Russian culture on all ethnic groups in the 
Russian Empire. (p. 693) 


Russo-Japanese War n. a 1904-1905 conflict between 
Russia and Japan, sparked by the two countries’ efforts to 
dominate Manchuria and Korea. (p. 812) 


sacrament [SAKeruhemuhnt] 1. one of the Christian cere- 
monies in which God’s grace is transmitted to people. 
(p. 371) 

Safavid [suheFAHeviHD] 7. a member of a Shi’a Muslim 
dynasty that built an empire in Persia in the 16th—18th 
centuries. (p. 512) 


Sahel [suheHAYL] zn. the African region along the southern 
border of the Sahara. (p. 213) 


salon [suh*LAHN] 2. a social gathering of intellectuals 
and artists, like those held in the homes of wealthy 
women in Paris and other European cities during the 
Enlightenment. (p. 636) 


SALT n. the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks—a series of 
meetings in the 1970s, in which leaders of the United 
States and the Soviet Union agreed to limit their nations’ 
stocks of nuclear weapons. (p. 989) 


Salt March n. a peaceful protest against the Salt Acts 
in 1930 in India in which Mohandas Gandhi led his 
followers on a 240-mile walk to the sea, where they 
made their own salt from evaporated seawater. (p. 889) 

samurai [SAMeuhery] zn. one of the professional warriors 
who served Japanese feudal lords. (p. 343) 

sans-culottes [sANsekyoo*LAHTS] n. in the French 
Revolution, a radical group made up of Parisian wage- 
earners and small shopkeepers who wanted a greater 
voice in government, lower prices, and an end to food 
shortages. (p. 658) 

satrap [SAYetTRaAP] n. a governor of a province in the 
Persian Empire. (p. 101) 

savanna [suh*VANeuh] 7. a flat, grassy plain. (p. 215) 

Schlieffen [SHLEE*fuhn] Plan n. Germany’s military plan 
at the outbreak of World War I, according to which 
German troops would rapidly defeat France and then 
move east to attack Russia. (p. 846) 

scholastics [skuh*eLAS¢etihks] n. scholars who gathered and 
taught at medieval European universities. (p. 392) 

scientific method n. a logical procedure for gathering 
information about the natural world, in which experimen- 


tation and observation are used to test hypotheses. 
(p. 625) 


Scientific Revolution 7. a major change in European 
thought, starting in the mid-1500s, in which the study 
of the natural world began to be characterized by careful 
observation and the questioning of accepted beliefs. 

(p. 623) 


scorched-earth policy n. the practice of burning crops 
and killing livestock during wartime so that the enemy 
cannot live off the land. (p. 669) 


scribe n. one of the professional record keepers in early 
civilizations. (p. 20) 


secede [siheSEED] v. to withdraw formally from an associ- 
ation or alliance. (p. 760) 


secular [SEHKeyuheluhr] adj. concerned with worldly 
rather than spiritual matters. (pp. 355, 472) 


segregation [sEHGeriheGAYeshuhn] n. the legal or social 
separation of people of different races. (p. 761) 

self-determination [SEHLFediheTtuRemuhsNAY*shuhn] 7. 
the freedom of a people to decide under what form of 
government they wish to live. (p. 858) 


Seljuks [SEHL*Jooks] n. a Turkish group who migrated 
into the Abbasid Empire in the 10th century and estab- 
lished their own empire in the 11th century. (p. 315) 


senate n. in ancient Rome, the supreme governing body, 
originally made up only of aristocrats. (p. 157) 


sepoy [SEEs*poy] n. an Indian soldier serving under British 
command. (p. 791) 


Sepoy Mutiny [MYOOT-uhenee] 7. an 1857 rebellion of 
Hindu and Muslim soldiers against the British in India. 
(p. 793) 


serf n. a medieval peasant legally bound to live on a lord’s 
estate. (p. 360) 


Seven Years’ War n. a conflict in Europe, North America, 
and India, lasting from 1756 to 1763, in which the forces 
of Britain and Prussia battled those of Austria, France, 
Russia, and other countries. (p. 607) 


shah [shah] zn. hereditary monarch of Iran. (p. 513) 


shari‘a [shaheREEeah] n. a body of law governing the lives 
of Muslims. (p. 268) 


Shi'a [SHEE*uh] z. the branch of Islam whose members 
acknowledge Ali and his descendants as the rightful suc- 
cessors of Muhammad. (p. 271) 


Shinto [SHIHNetoh] n. the native religion of Japan. (p. 339) 


Shiva [SHEEevuh] n. a Hindu god considered the destroyer 
of the world. (p. 194) 


“shock therapy” n. an economic program implemented 
in Russia by Boris Yeltsin in the 1990s, involving an 
abrupt shift from a command economy to a free-market 
economy. (p. 1050) 

shogun [SHOHeguhn] n. in feudal Japan, a supreme mili- 
tary commander who ruled in the name of the emperor. 
(p. 343) 


Sikh [seek] n. a member of a nonviolent religious group 
whose beliefs blend elements of Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and Sufism. (p. 518) 


Silk Roads n. a system of ancient caravan routes across 
Central Asia, along which traders carried silk and other 
trade goods. (p. 196) 


simony [SY*muhenee] 7. the selling or buying of a position 
in a Christian church. (p. 379) 


skepticism [SKEHPetihestHzeuhm] n. a philosophy based 
on the idea that nothing can be known for certain. 
(p. 597) 


slash-and-burn farming n. a farming method in which 
people clear fields by cutting and burning trees and 
grasses, the ashes of which serve to fertilize the soil. 
(p. 15) 


Slavs [slahvz] n. a people from the forests north of the 
Black Sea, ancestors of many peoples in Eastern Europe 
today. (p. 307) 


social contract n. the agreement by which people define 
and limit their individual rights, thus creating an organ- 
ized society or government. (p. 629) 

Social Darwinism [DAHRewiheninzeuhm] n. the applica- 
tion of Charles Darwin’s ideas about evolution and “sur- 
vival of the fittest” to human societies—particularly as 
justification for imperialist expansion. (p. 775) 

socialism n. an economic system in which the factors of 
production are owned by the public and operate for the 
welfare of all. (p. 736) 

Solidarity [saHLeiheDAReihetee] n. a Polish labor union 
that during the 1980s became the main force of opposi- 
tion to Communist rule in Poland. (p. 1052) 

Songhai [SAWNG*HY] zn. a West African empire that con- 
quered Mali and controlled trade from the 1400s to 1591. 
(p. 417) 

soviet [SOHeveerEHT] n. one of the local representative 
councils formed in Russia after the downfall of Czar 
Nicholas II. (p. 870) 

Spanish-American War n. an 1898 conflict between the 
United States and Spain, in which the United States 
supported Cubans’ fight for independence. (p. 818) 

specialization n. the development of skills in a particular 
kind of work, such as trading or record keeping. (p. 20) 

sphere of influence z. a foreign region in which a nation 
has control over trade and other economic activities. 
(p. 807) 

standard of living z. the quality of life of a person or a 
population, as indicated by the goods, services, and luxu- 
ries available to the person or people. (p. 1034) 

stateless societies n. cultural groups in which authority is 
shared by lineages of equal power instead of being exer- 
cised by a central government. (p. 410) 

steppes [stehps] n. dry, grass-covered plains. (p. 61) 


strike y. to refuse to work in order to force an employer to 
meet certain demands. (p. 738) 


stupa [STOO-puh] n. mounded stone structures built over 
Buddhist holy relics. (p. 193) 


subcontinent n. a large landmass that forms a distinct part 
of a continent. (p. 44) 


Suez [soo*EHZ] Canal n. a human-made waterway, which 
was opened in 1869, connecting the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean Sea. (p. 788) 


suffrage [SUHFsrihj] x. the right to vote. (p. 747) 


Sufi [SOOefee] n. a Muslim who seeks to achieve direct 
contact with God through mystical means. (p. 271) 


sultan n. “overlord,” or “one with power”; title for Ottoman 
rulers during the rise of the Ottoman Empire. (p. 507) 


Sunna [SOONeuh] z. an Islamic model for living, based on 
the life and teachings of Muhammad. (p. 268) 
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Sunni [SOON¢ee] n. the branch of Islam whose members 
acknowledge the first four caliphs as the rightful succes- 
sors of Muhammad. (p. 271) 

surrealism [suh*REE*uheLinzeuhm] n. a 20th-century artis- 
tic movement that focuses on the workings of the uncon- 
scious mind. (p. 899) 


sustainable growth n. economic development that meets 
people’s needs but preserves the environment and con- 
serves resources for future generations. (p. 1080) 


Swahili [swaheHEE¢lee] n. an Arabic-influenced Bantu lan- 
guage that is spoken widely in eastern and central Africa. 
(p. 422) 


Taiping [tyepihng] Rebellion n. a mid-19th century rebel- 
lion against the Qing Dynasty in China, led by Hong 
Xiuquan. (p. 807) 

Taj Mahal [TAHZH muheHAHL] z. a beautiful tomb in 
Agra, India, built by the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan for 
his wife Mumtaz Mahal. (p. 519) 


Taliban n. conservative Islamic group that took control of 
Afghanistan after the Soviet Union withdrew its troops; 
driven from power by U.S. forces in December, 2001, 
because of its harboring of suspected terrorists. (p. 1026) 


Tamil [TAMeuhl] n. a language of southern India; also, the 
people who speak that language. (p. 191) 

technology n. the ways in which people apply knowledge, 
tools, and inventions to meet their needs. (p. 8) 


Tennis Court Oath n. a pledge made by the members of 
France’s National Assembly in 1789, in which they vowed 
to continue meeting until they had drawn up a new con- 
stitution. (p. 654) 

terraces n. a new form of agriculture in Aksum, in which 
stepped ridges constructed on mountain slopes help retain 
water and reduce erosion. (p. 228) 

terrorism n. the use of force or threats to frighten people 
or governments to change their policies. (p. 1087) 


theocracy [theesAHKeruhesee] n. 1. a government in which 
the ruler is viewed as a divine figure. (p. 37) 2. a govern- 
ment controlled by religious leaders. (p. 496) 


theory of evolution n. the idea, proposed by Charles 
Darwin in 1859, that species of plants and animals arise 
by means of a process of natural selection. (p. 765) 


theory of relativity [REHL¢uh*TIHV*ihetee] . Albert 
Einstein’s ideas about the interrelationships between time 
and space and between energy and matter. (p. 897) 


Theravada [THEHReuh* VAHeduh] zn. a sect of Buddhism 
focusing on the strict spiritual discipline originally advo- 
cated by the Buddha. (p. 193) 

Third Reich [ryk] n. the Third German Empire, established 
by Adolf Hitler in the 1930s. (p. 918) 

Third Republic n. the republic that was established in 
France after the downfall of Napoleon II and ended with 
the German occupation of France during World War II. 
(p. 749) 

Third World n. during the Cold War, the developing nations 
not allied with either the United States or the Soviet 
Union. (p. 982) 
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Thirty Years’ War n. a European conflict over religion and 
territory and for power among ruling families, 
lasting from 1618 to 1648. (p. 603) 


three-field system n. a system of farming developed in 
medieval Europe, in which farmland was divided into 
three fields of equal size and each of these was succes- 
sively planted with a winter crop, planted with a spring 
crop, and left unplanted. (p. 387) 

Tiananmen [tyahneahnemehn] Square n. a huge public 
space in Beijing, China; in 1989, the site of a student 
uprising in support of democratic reforms. (p. 1061) 


tithe [tyth] . a family’s payment of one-tenth of its income 
to a church. (p. 363) 

Tokugawa Shogunate [ToH*koo*GAH>wah 
SHOHeguheniht] 1. a dynasty of shoguns that ruled a uni- 
fied Japan from 1603 to 1867. (p. 544) 


Torah [TAWReuh] z.. the first five books of the Hebrew 
Bible—the most sacred writings in the Jewish tradition. 
(p. 77) 

totalitarianism [toheTALeih* TAIReeeeuheNIHzeuhm] n. gov- 
ernment control over every aspect of public and private 
life. (p. 874) 


total war n. a conflict in which the participating countries 
devote all their resources to the war effort. (p. 853) 

totem [TOHstuhm] 7. an animal or other natural object that 
serves as a symbol of the unity of clans or other groups 
of people. (p. 445) 

tournament z. a mock battle between groups of knights. 
(p. 367) 


tragedy n. a serious form of drama dealing with the down- 
fall of a heroic or noble character. (p. 136) 


Treaty of Kanagawa [kaheNAHegahewah] n. an 1854 
agreement between the United States and Japan, which 
opened two Japanese ports to U.S. ships and allowed the 
United States to set up an embassy in Japan. (p. 810) 


Treaty of Tordesillas [TawredayeSEELeyahs] n. a 1494 
agreement between Portugal and Spain, declaring that 
newly discovered lands to the west of an imaginary line 
in the Atlantic Ocean would belong to Spain and newly 
discovered lands to the east of the line would belong to 
Portugal. (p. 533) 

Treaty of Versailles [vuhreSY] n. the peace treaty signed 
by Germany and the Allied powers after World War I. 
(p. 858) 


trench warfare n. a form of warfare in which opposing 
armies fight each other from trenches dug in the battle- 
field. (p. 847) 


triangular trade n. the transatlantic trading network along 
which slaves and other goods were carried between 
Africa, England, Europe, the West Indies, and the 
colonies in the Americas. (p. 568) 


tribune [TRIHBeyoon] n. in ancient Rome, an official 
elected by the plebeians to protect their rights. (p. 156) 


tribute n. a payment made by a weaker power to a stronger 
power to obtain an assurance of peace and security. 


(p. 82) 


Triple Alliance n. 1. an association of the city-states of 
Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and Tlacopan, which led to the 
formation of the Aztec Empire (p. 454). 2. a military 
alliance between Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy 
in the years preceding World War I. (p. 842) 


Triple Entente [ahneTAHNT] z. a military alliance 
between Great Britain, France, and Russia in the years 
preceding World War I. (p. 843) 


triumvirate [trye?UHMevuhreiht] n. in ancient Rome, a 
group of three leaders sharing control of the government. 
(p. 161) 

Trojan War n. a war, fought around 1200 B.c., in which an 
army led by Mycenaean kings attacked the independent 
trading city of Troy in Anatolia. (p. 125) 


troubadour [TROOsbuhepawr] n. a medieval poet and 
musician who traveled from place to place, entertaining 
people with songs of courtly love. (p. 367) 


Truman Doctrine n. announced by President Harry 
Truman in 1947, a US. policy of giving economic and 
military aid to free nations threatened by internal or 
external opponents. (p. 968) 


tyrant [TYeruhnt] 7. in ancient Greece, a powerful individ- 
ual who gained control of a city-state’s government by 
appealing to the poor for support. (p. 127) 


Umayyads [oo*MYeadz] n. a dynasty that ruled the Muslim 
Empire from A.D. 661 to 750 and later established a king- 
dom in al-Andalus. (p. 271) 


union n. an association of workers, formed to bargain for 
better working conditions and higher wages. (p. 738) 


United Nations z. an international peacekeeping organiza- 
tion founded in 1945 to provide security to the nations of 
the world. (p. 966) 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 7. a 1948 
statement in which the United Nations declared that all 
human beings have rights to life, liberty, and security. 
(p. 1084) 


unrestricted submarine warfare n. the use of sub- 
marines to sink without warning any ship (including neu- 
tral ships and unarmed passenger liners) found in an 
enemy’s waters. (p. 852) 


urbanization [URebuhenih*ZAYeshuhn] n. the growth of 
cities and the migration of people into them. (p. 723) 


U.S.A. Patriot Act n. an antiterrorism bill of 2001 that 
strengthened governmental rights to detain foreigners 
suspected of terrorism and prosecute terrorist crimes. 
(p. 1092) 


U.S. Civil War n. a conflict between Northern and Southern 
states of the United States over the issue of slavery, last- 
ing from 1861 to 1865. (p. 760) 

utilitarianism [yooeTIHLeiheTAIR*cesuheniHzeuhm] n. the 
theory, proposed by Jeremy Bentham in the late 1700s, 
that government actions are useful only if they promote 
the greatest good for the greatest number of people. 

(p. 735) 


utopia [yoo*TOHspeeruh] n. an imaginary land described 
by Thomas More in his book Utopia—hence, an ideal 
place. (p. 482) 

vassal [VASeuhl] n. in feudal Europe, a person who 
received a grant of land from a lord in exchange for a 
pledge of loyalty and services. (p. 360) 

Vedas [VAYeduhz] n. four collections of sacred writings 
produced by the Aryans during an early stage of their 
settlement in India. (p. 63) 


vernacular [vuhreNAKeyuheluhr] n. the everyday language 
of people in a region or country. (pp. 391, 475) 


Vietcong [veeeEHT*7KAHNG] z. a group of Communist 
guerrillas who, with the help of North Vietnam, fought 
against the South Vietnamese government in the Vietnam 
War. (p. 980) 


Vietnamization [veesEHTenuhemiheZAYeshuhn] n. 
President Richard Nixon’s strategy for ending U.S. 
involvement in the Vietnam War, involving a gradual 
withdrawal of American troops and replacement of them 
with South Vietnamese forces. (p. 980) 


Vishnu [VIHSHenoo] n. a Hindu god considered the pre- 
server of the world. (p. 194) 

vizier [viheZEER] n. a prime minister in a Muslim kingdom 
or empire. (p. 315) 


War of the Spanish Succession 7. a conflict, lasting 
from 1701 to 1713, in which a number of European states 
fought to prevent the Bourbon family from controlling 
Spain as well as France. (p. 601) 


Warsaw Pact zn. a military alliance formed in 1955 by the 
Soviet Union and seven Eastern European countries. 
(p. 969) 

Weimar [WYemanr] Republic z. the republic that was 
established in Germany in 1919 and ended in 1933. 

(p. 905) 

Western Front n. in World War I, the region of northern 
France where the forces of the Allies and the Central 
Powers battled each other. (p. 846) 

westernization 7. an adoption of the social, political, or 
economic institutions of Western—especially European 
or American—countries. (p. 610) 


yin and yang zn. in Chinese thought, the two powers that 
govern the natural rhythms of life. (p. 107) 

Yoruba [YAWReuhebuh] . a West African people who 
formed several kingdoms in what is now Benin and 
southern Nigeria. (p. 418) 

Zapotec [ZAH*puh*TEHK] x. an early Mesoamerican civi- 
lization that was centered in the Oaxaca Valley of what is 
now Mexico. (p. 242) 

ziggurat [ZIHGeuherat] n. a tiered, pyramid-shaped struc- 
ture that formed part of a Sumerian temple. (p. 23) 

Zionism [ZYeuhentHzeuhm] n. a movement founded in the 
1890s to promote Jewish self-determination and the 
establishment of a Jewish state in the ancient Jewish 
homeland. (p. 750) 
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Abbasids [abasidas] s. dinastia que goberné gran parte del 
imperio musulman entre 750 y 1258 d.C. (pag. 271) 


Aborigine [aborigen] s. miembro de cualquiera de los 
pueblos nativos de Australia. (pag. 752) 


absolute monarch [monarca absoluto] s. rey 0 reina que 
tiene poder ilimitado y que procura controlar todos los 
aspectos de la sociedad. (pag. 594) 


acropolis [acrépolis] s. cima fortificada de las antiguas 
ciudades griegas. (pag. 127) 

Aksum s. reino africano en lo que hoy es Etiopia y Eritrea, 
que alcanz6 su mayor auge en el siglo 4. (pag. 225) 


al-Andalus s. region gobernada por los musulmanes en 
lo que hoy es Espajia, establecida en el siglo 8 d.C. 

(pag. 271) 

Allah [Alah] s. Dios (palabra arabe usada en el islamismo). 
(pag. 264) 

Allies [Aliados] s. durante la I Guerra Mundial, las naciones 
de Gran Bretafia, Francia y Rusia, junto con otras que 
lucharon a su lado; también, el grupo de naciones —entre 
ellas Gran Bretafia, la Union Soviética y Estados 
Unidos— opuestas a las Potencias del Eje en la II Guerra 
Mundial. (pag. 845) 


Almohads [almohades] s. grupo de reformadores islamicos 
que tumbaron la dinastia de los almoravides y que 
establecieron un imperio en el norte de Africa y en el sur 
de Espafia en el siglo 12 d.C. (pag. 412) 


Almoravids [almoravides] s. hermandad religiosa islamica 
que establecié un imperio en el norte de Africa y en el 
sur de Espafia en el siglo 11 d.C. (pag. 412) 

Amritsar Massacre [Masacre de Amritsar] s. matanza por 
tropas britanicas de casi 400 indios, reunidos en Amritsar 
para protestar contra las Leyes Rowlatt. (pag. 888) 

Anabaptist [anabaptista] s. en la Reforma, miembro de un 
grupo protestante que ensefiaba que solo los adultos 
podian ser bautizados, y que la Iglesia y el Estado debian 
estar separados. (pag. 496) 

Anasazi [anasazi] s. grupo amerindio que se establecié en 
el Suroeste de Norteamérica. (pag. 443) 

Anatolia s. peninsula del suroeste de Asia actualmente ocu- 
pada por la parte asiatica de Turquia; también llamada 
Asia Menor. (pag. 62) 

Angkor Wat s. templo construido en el imperio Khmer y 
dedicado al dios hindu Visnu. (pag. 345) 

Anglican [anglicano] adj. relacionado con la Iglesia de 
Inglaterra. (pag. 494) 

animism [animismo] s. creencia de que en los animales, 
las plantas y otros objetos naturales habitan espiritus. 
(pag. 216) 

annexation [anexi6n] s. afiadir una region al territorio de 
una unidad politica existente. (pags. 799, 813) 

annul [anular] v. cancelar o suspender. (pag. 492) 

anti-Semitism [antisemitismo] s.prejuicio contra los 
judios. (pag. 749) 

apartheid s. politica de Sudafrica de separacion total y 
legalizada de las razas; prohibia todo contacto social 
entre negros y blancos. (pag. 1043) 

apostle [apdstol] s. uno de los seguidores de Jestis que pre- 
dicaba y difundia sus ensefianzas. (pag. 168) 

appeasement [apaciguamiento] s. otorgar concesiones a 
un agresor a fin de evitar la guerra. (pag. 917) 
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aqueduct [acueducto] s. tuberia o canal para llevar agua a 
zonas pobladas. (pag. 181) 


aristocracy [aristocracia] s. gobierno en que el poder esta 
en manos de una clase dominante hereditaria 0 nobleza. 
(pag. 127) 

armistice [armisticio] s. acuerdo de suspender combates. 
(pag. 855) 

artifact [artefacto] s. objeto hecho por el ser humano, como 
herramientas, armas o joyas. (pag. 5) 


artisan [artesano] s. trabajador especializado, como hilan- 
dero 0 ceramista, que hace productos a mano. (pag. 20) 


Aryans [arios] s. 1. pueblo indoeuropeo que, hacia 1500 
a.C., comenzo a emigrar al subcontinente de India. 
(pag. 63). 2. para los nazis, los pueblos germanos que 
formaban una “raza maestra’”. (pag. 936) 


assembly line [linea de montaje] s. en una fabrica, correa 
que lleva un producto de un trabajador a otro, cada uno 
de los cuales desempefia una sola tarea. (pag. 764) 


assimilation [asimilacién] s. 1. adopcién de la cultura del 
conquistador por un pueblo conquistado. (pag. 205). 

2. politica de una nacion de obligar o alentar a un pueblo 
subyugado a adoptar sus instituciones y costumbres. 
(pag. 781) 

Assyria [Asiria] s. reino del suroeste de Asia que controlé 
un gran imperio de aproximadamente 850 a 612 a.C. 
(pag. 95) 

Atlantic Charter [Carta del Atlantico] s. declaracion de 
principios emitida en agosto de 1941 por el primer mi- 
nistro britanico Winston Churchill y el presidente de 
E.U.A. Franklin Roosevelt, en la cual se bas6 el plan 
de paz de los Aliados al final de la I] Guerra Mundial. 
(pag. 930) 

Atlantic slave trade [trata de esclavos del Atlantico] s. 
compra, transporte y venta de africanos para trabajar en 
las Américas. (pag. 567) 


autocracy [autocracia] s. gobierno en el cual el gobernante 
tiene poder ilimitado y lo usa de forma arbitraria. 
(pag. 109) 

Axis Powers [Potencias del Eje] s. en la II Guerra Mundial, 
las naciones de Alemania, Italia y Japon, que formaron 
una alianza en 1936. (pag. 917) 


ayllu s. en la sociedad inca, pequefia comunidad o clan 
cuyos miembros trabajaban conjuntamente para el bien 
comun. (pag. 460) 


balance of power [equilibrio de poder] s. situacion politi- 
ca en que ninguna nacion tiene suficiente poder para ser 
una amenaza para las demas. (pag. 672) 


the Balkans [Balcanes] s. region del sureste de Europa 
ocupada actualmente por Grecia, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, la parte eureopea de Turquia y las antiguas 
replblicas de Yugoslavia. (pag. 689) 


Bantu-speaking peoples [pueblos de habla banti] s. 
hablantes de un grupo de lenguas relacionadas, que hace 
aproximadamente 2,000 afios emigraron de Africa occi- 
dental a casi toda la mitad sur del continente. 

(pag. 222) 

baroque [barroco] s. estilo grandioso y ornamentado del 
arte, la musica y la arquitectura a fines del siglo 17 y 
principios del 18. (pag. 637) 

barter [trueque] s. forma de comercio en la cual se inter- 
cambian productos y servicios sin dinero. (pag. 23) 


